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ODAY—or any day for that matter—well over 

1,000,000 people are -being treated in hospitals for 
accident and sickness. If we had more hospital facilities, 
the number would probably be larger. How many other 
sick and injured are being treated in homes, etc. is not 
known. The number is probably considerably higher. 
In many cases a substantial portion of the expense in 
both categories will be provided by insurance in some 
form, If these coverages continue to grow as they have 
in the past decade, the future is almost unlimited. From 
1942 life insurance sales have increased 73%, a fine 
record. During the same period, however, premiums 
for accident and health and related coverages jumped 
335% 

On this seemingly unlimited horizon two major dif- 
ficulties appear and they are tied together in more than 
one way. Major cause of concern is governmental com- 
petition. From the political standpoint it is an ideal 
undertaking. Such a scheme is good for many votes 
over and over; it would create a large number of jobs 
and except for the American Medical Association the 
opposition is not aggressively fighting this trend. What 
effect the elections this Fall will have on this situation 
ve do not know. If the party now in power wins, the 
insurance business can probably prepare for a last ditch 
fight or just give up. On the other hand, if a change 
in administration is effected there is a good possibility 
that socialized medicine may be dropped in Washington. 
Tied with this problem is the matter of coverages. The 
bureaucrats promise all since the power to tax can make 
up for losses. The insurance companies—at least so 
far—haven't figured out how they can equal this sales 
talk, and continue in business. 

Today in the accident, health and related coverage 
field there are myriads of contracts with innumerable 
provisions. Anyone who thinks life insurance policies, 
rates, etc. are complicated “hasn’t seen anything” until 
he gets into this newest field of rapid development. 
The competition is as keen as in the life field but it is 
of a different nature. When two or more companies 
get involved it is a comparison of a variety of coverages 
rather than a comparison of policies. In short, the busi- 
ness has grown so rapidly in the last decade that true 
standardization is something in the future. This variety 
of coverages has probably been a help in spreading the 
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benefits initially. The time has come, however, to make 
better what we now have rather than continue to spread. 

Improvement can follow three channels: broader 
coverage; simpler policies and elimination of “cheap” 
policies. In life insurance by and large the only stand- 
ard restriction is suicide within two years. Whether 
such broad coverage can be achieved in this relatively 
new field is impossible to say. The business has its 
peculiarities. Underwriters readily admit that under- 
writing is about as much a matter of judgment as 
scientific fact. Gradually as statistics are being col- 
lected the situation is improving. How far progress 
can be made depends on economic factors. In this field 
the possibility of the insured making money on a claim, 
particularly when he is unemployed, is always present. 
In life insurance the insured dies or retires and the 
contract is closed. In this new field the insured can be 
injured or become sick several times. In short, he ex- 
ercises a great deal of control over the policy. Those 
who remember the depression of the Thirties can attest 
that during such times insureds are not adverse to using 
their policies to secure income. 

Since at present there are no all inclusive contracts 
which say in effect, “if you get sick or have an accident 
we'll pay,” it is highly important that policies be as 
simple as possible. The norma] human reaction is to 
distrust that which cannot be understood. Two avenues 
appear open—list what is covered or list’ what isn’t. 
Of the two, the former would seem preferable since 
it is positive. Eliminating “cheap” policies is closely 
connected with this factor. Like most things in life 
good coverage in this field costs money. There are no 
bargains. What appears in that category over the radio 
and in advertisements is merely appearance. Such 
policies and resulting litigation give the business a bad 
name since, for the small premium collected, they have 
to be highly restrictive. 

We commend the life companies entering this field 
who are charging adequate premiums in order to pro- 
vide broad coverages. Knowing the philosophy of life 
management, efforts undoubtedly will be made to ex- 
tend the coverage as time goes on and underwriting 
data become more complete. In the field of simplica- 
tion progress is also being made. At least one company 
we know is shortly going to introduce a combination 
application and policy in triplicate. The agent com- 
pletes it, listing coverages prospect wants and premiums ; 
he gives original to prospect, keeps one and sends the 
third to the home office. Unless notified otherwise the 
policy becomes effective in 30 days. As far as elimi- 
nating “‘cheap” policies, that is a job for insurance de- 
partments and their state legislatures. Perhaps as the 
business develops steps may be taken in this direction. 

We're moving very fast in accident, health and re- 
lated coverages field. Fortunately, the footing is becom- 
ing better. Let us not relax in trying to continue to 
improve it. 





IN APPRECIATION of the fact that outstanding results are achieved 
only by outstanding men, we reprint this salute to Home Life Fielg 
Underwriters from their Home Office associates, which originally 
appeared in “Home Life," the company's employee publication, 
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% high average new policy... 
over $12,000 in 1951 


% one of the lowest declination 
rates ... less than 1% of business submitted 


% high average personal produc- 
tion rate . . . $326,501, although 80% of 
Home Life fieldmen have had no previous 
life insurance experience 


% outstanding increase in ordi- 
nary insurance in force . . . 112% in past 10 
years 

*% 73% of eligible Home Life Field 
Underwriters won the 1952 Quality Award 
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ANY aspects of the present 
Washington picture show 

that history repeats itself. 

The Democratic party—the major- 
ity party in this the 82nd Congress 
was the minority party in the 
72nd Congress twenty years ago, 
with which I had some little first- 
hand information. There is legis- 
lative turmoil today because of 
the impending presidential election. 


Similar Turmoil Before 


There was similar turmoil in 1932. 
an unsuccessful rush—to adjourn 
before the political conventions. It 
now appears that this year, as in 
1932, Congress may stand in recess 
and not adjourn until after the party 
conventions. Today the indications 
are for a political change of admin- 
istration. At this same point in 1932, 
the defeat of President Hoover was 
apparent. There is the same inac- 
tion during the closing days of this 
82nd Congress as there was during 
the closing days of the 72nd Con- 
gress. On both occasions, the main 
objective was the making of political 
hay. The role of adversary has 
shifted but the arguments have not. 
Well-meant statements in 1932 now 
appear ironical. In 1932, spokesmen 
for the minority were decrying so 
many government boards and com- 
missions; government costs should 
be cut. The member who later was 
to become Chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee was 
reading Washington’s farewell ad- 
dress and stressing the dangers of 
foreign entanglements. Deficit fi- 
nancing was assailed as a grave sin. 
The Senator who was later to be- 
come President Pro Tem in the new 
administration assailed the role of 
government in business. Another 
House member who was to become 
a leading member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, was 
assailing high taxes. 

This is just about what the picture 
is today with a substitution of the 
personalities. As in 1932, there has 
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not been major legislation in the 
past six months and there will not 
be in spite of the number of impor- 
tant proposals now pending. I shall 
not mention them in detail for I 
would not serve any practical pur- 
pose. So, my first generality is that 
from the viewpoint of the life in- 
surance business, we may expect 
practically nothing of tremendous 





importance during the last six 
months of the session of this Con- 
gress, beyond routine appropriations. 

Another generality arises from 
the fiscal situation. The President, 
a few months ago, urged upon Con- 
gress the adoption of a budget with 
expenditures of $85 billion for the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1952 
and ending June 30, 1953. Expend- 
itures were to be supported by a 
substantial increase in taxes. Lead- 
ers of both parties united in oppos- 
ing this increase. This is almost as 
unprecedented as it is encouraging 
in that it may reflect an awakening 
by Congress to the reassertion of the 
power which it has lost over the 
years to the executive. This loss has 
been going on under every adminis- 
tration, regardless of its political com- 


i 





plexion. It is time that at least some 
of the loss of Congressional power 
be recovered. So, my second gen- 
erality is that as indicated by the 
reaction to the tax demand, there 
seems to be a real desire on the part 
of Congress to re-establish its pre- 
vious strong position as a coordi- 
nate branch of the government. 


Federal Tax 


When I expressed doubt about 
important Congressional action in 
fields directly affecting the life in- 
surance business, some of you asked 
yourselves, ‘““What about our com- 
pany income tax problems?” Of 
course, there will be legislation in 
this field but the consensus is that 
it will be rather pro forma. It may 
be well to summarize the present 
situation. In doing this, I shall 
again cover some of the history of 
our problem. 

At the time of its consideration 
of the temporary stop-gap act of 
1951 last year, the House Ways and 
Means Committee directed the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, generally re- 
ferred to as the Stam Committee, 
to make a thorough study of our 
tax status and submit its conclu- 
sions and recommendations at this 
session of Congress. No formal re- 
port has yet been made by the Stam 
Committee. 

Since the very beginning of cor- 
porate income taxation in the life 
insurance business, we have had 
our troubles. Within the business 
there has been almost complete 
agreement upon one point, of no 
distinction between stock and mu- 
tual companies in the exaction of 
a tax. But when we leave this 
point, we reach areas of difficulties. 
Orthodox tax principles simply can- 
not be realistically applied to life 
insurance company operation. Nor 
can our difficulties be generalized. 
The difficulties in developing a sat- 
isfactory formula, which we would 

(Continued on the next page) 
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sary Year with us. Come join our poli- 
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sociated with us for these long years. 
Our policyowners—because our service 
fulfills their every need; our agents—be- 
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Wash. Developments—Continued 


like to regard with some degree of 
permanence, cannot be resolved on 
the basis of company size or methiod 
of operation. A formula equitally 
applicable to one company may be 
confiscatory when applied to another 
company of comparable size. (ne 
big company may pay a substantial 
tax and a competitor of the same 
size pay no tax. Many formulae 
explored from time to time could 
place entirely within the power of 
many companies the determination 
of whether they would be liable for 
any tax at all. This could be done 
without in any way affecting their 
competitive position. 


Situation Different Today 


The most flagrant example of tax 
inequity was the final operation of 
the 1932 Act which resulted in one 
medium-sized company paying about 
40% of the total tax of all life com- 
panies. We are reminded of these 
things when we again start out to 
find a perfect answer to our tax 
difficulties. Differences of opinion 
do arise within our own ranks over 
these tax formulae. The question 
is whether we should compose our 
difficulties and present a_ united 
front on a tax measure that may 
not be satisfactory to some of us 
or whether we should let nature take 
its course and then find ourselves 
facing a proposal presented to us 
and quite probably one which none 
of us want. The alternatives always 
are either compromise on something 
we can support, or be unanimous 
in Opposition to something thrust 
upon us. 

The situation with the companies 
today is quite different from what 
it was a year ago. At that time the 
old 1950 Act had expired. Any 
substantial amount of revenue re 
quired affirmative Congressional ac 
tion. The alternatives were plain. 
Either develop a new formula or 
extefid the 1950 Act, which had 
proved to be most unsatisfactory 
to us. Inherent in the 1950 Act was 
an automatic and progressive in 
crease in the tax because of previous 
revaluation of outstanding business 
by many companies. Even if Con- 
gress did not increase tax rates— 

(Continued on page 74) 
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PRACTICAL PUBLICITY 


ITHOUT meaning to be 

flippant, I might tell you 

that I look at life insurance 
publicity a fair share of any working 
Life insurance, together with 
general insurance, represents one of 
the truly great industries of my 
city. Depending upon what yard- 
stick is used, Dallas is said to rank 
either third or fourth -among the 
country’s great insurance centers. It 
is a dynamic and fast-developing in- 
dustry, too. When I left home Sun- 
day afternoon I believe we had 
more than thirty Dallas-domiciled 
life insurance firms. In all categories 
of insurance, we had well over fifty 
with home.offices there. Then, too, 
Dallas has the state, district or reg- 
ional underwriting and investment 
offices of scores of the old-line com- 
panies operating in the national mar- 
ket. 

And a great many of these com- 
panies employ active, aggressive and 
on-the-scene public relations direc- 
tors. 

You may readily understand, then, 
that my desk in the business news 


day. 


department is seldom completely out . 


of touch with the insurance industry. 


Other Industries 


But Dallas has other important 
and aggressive industries, as well. 
We are a great financial center with 
a Federal reserve bank and some 
of the great commercial banks of 
the South. Petroleum, in our coun- 
try, shares the throne with King 
Cotton. As a railroad and airline 
hub, we are the great distributing 
center of the Southwest. And we 
have varied manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

All of these great segments of 
economic activity make news, and 
each demands its fair share of rep- 
resentation in the news columns. 

And to publish a well-balanced 
newspaper, each must get its fair 
share, subject only to the news- 
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worthiness of events and develop- 
ments in each respective field. 

How to make such an apportion- 
ment, then, is one of the problems 
of the news department. 

You might be interested in our 
method of operation on The Dallas 
News. Our paper runs on average 
to about forty-four pages, or 352 
columns each week-day. The ad- 
vertising-reading matter split is 
about 70-30 which means that some- 
thing better than 100 columns will 
be devoted to editorial and news 
content. 

All economic news—financial, in- 
dustrial, oil, agriculture, business 
and related material—is handled in 
one department. This department 
is allotted about one-eighth of the 
total editorial-news space, or about 
twelve columns daily. On Sundays, 
the allotment is consideravly greater 
with a much larger paper. 


Target 


Of the twelve columns daily, 
nearly half is devoted to financial 
tabulated matter—market reports 
on stocks, bonds and other economic 
tables. That leaves about six col- 
umns for straight economic news— 
the spot coverage of all the events 
and happenings of business on the 
national and local stage. 

That, gentlemen, is your target 
for today—and every day—at The 
Dallas News. 

And, believe me, that target is 
under constant barrage. And, no 
matter what the particular procedure 
or technique used by the particular 
newspapers you men deal with in 
your own home towns, the end re- 
sult is about the same. 

You are in active and aggressive 
competition with many forces for 
that bit of white space—that space 
that can’t be bought but can be 





acquired only with a certain amount 
of know-how and a legitimate story 
to tell. 


How 


And that brings me to the Sixty- 
Four Dollar Question—How can 
you get your insurance news in the 
paper ? 

Well, the dollar is worth only 
half its normal purchasing power 
these days, so if I can come up with 
a Thirty-Two Dollar answer I'll 
be satisfied, and you, probably, will 
be, too. 

Most of the things I am going to 
tell you are elementary, and you 
most likely are as well aware of 
them as I am. But from my side 
of the desk, they are important. 

First, I would suggest that you 
get to know the man or men you 
have to deal with on the daily news- 
paper’s news staff, be he Business 
News Editor, City Editor or gen- 
eral reporter. And be sure that he 
knows you and knows what you 
are trying to do. 

Be sure he understands that it 
is your job to supply him with the 
facts on everything that happens 
at your company that might be of 
interest to the general reading pub- 
lic. Whether he makes use of the 
material or not, it is your job to 
keep him informed. 


Contact Man 


And let him know that you are 
at his service if he wants to further 
develop anything you may present 
to him, or to run down a story con- 
cerning your organization that may 
have come to him from another 
source. 

Let him know that you are the 
contact for anything or anybody 
concerning your company—that, if 
he wants to talk with the president 
or the office boy, you will arrange it. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Practical Publicity—Continued 


When he realizes this, you have 
established yourself as one of his 
dependable news sources, and you 
also have assured yourself that the 
news developments concerning your 
company and its activities will chan- 
nel through your hands and be fac- 
tual and authoritative insofar as it 
is within your power to make them 
so. 

Then I would make it a regular 
practice to study and analyze your 
newspaper’s daily coverdge of all 
business news. Its general treat- 
ment of this material should give 
you a good idea of what type of 
news is acceptable. And with a 
little thought and effort, you may 
be able to come up with a more 
interesting angle or a fresher slant 
than your competitors. 


Distinction Important 


Learn to make a clear distinction 
between company events and de- 
velopments which are of purely 
internal interest and those that 
would concern some segment of the 
general reading public. 

A sizeable proportion of the news 
and publicity releases I receive from 
public relations departments in the 
insurance industry and other busi- 
ness concerns is of no conceivable 
interest to the general public, es- 
pecially when stacked up against 
the tremendous volume of real news 
that develops each day. 

The fact that Barney Hustle was 
high man on your agency staff for 
January’s ordinary sales concerns 
old Mrs. Hathaway out at the edge 
of town just about as much as to 


learn that Barney was high man on 
the totem pole at last summer’s Elks 
carnival. 

But let Barney lead the national 
force in a year’s competition, let 
him win a plush seat at the Million 
Dollar Round Table, or sell the 
season’s top debutante a hundred- 
thousand-dollar term policy for her 
European tour, and you’ve got some- 
thing—a legitimate news item, no 
more, nor less. And one that has 
every chance of getting printed. 


News 


So I would keep in close touch 
with my associates in the company, 
on all levels, so that I would know 
in advance or at the time when they 
are doing unusual things. If one 
of them speaks at a national con- 
vention, is elected to a civic board, 
is promoted, retired or wins a prize 
for cucumbers at the state fair, tell 
your editor about it, promptly. 

There probably is a story in it, 
and if you’re good and say your 
prayers regularly, the company’s 
name will probably appear in it— 
spelled correctly. 

But remember that it’s news when 
it happens—and propaganda from 
then on. 

Of course, when these things 
happen to people in the higher eche- 
lons of your company they warrant 
fuller treatment—with probably a 
glossy print along with the release. 
Or the paper, itself, will arrange to 
get the picture. 

And, speaking of releases, they 
need not necessarily arrive flat in 
heavy manila envelopes. But they 
should be clearly written and clearly 
legible. No carbons, please. In fact, 
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a carbon copy is a sure tip-off that 
the same story, word for word, is 
making its way to the opposition 
paper, too. 

And that brings me to the prob- 
lem of release date and 
hour. 

It is your inherent right to des- 
ignate the release date and hour of 
any story you submit which has no 
time element involved. If you're 
smart you'll favor the paper with 
the biggest total circulation or with 
its circulation concentrated in the 
income classes which have money 
enough to buy insurance. But where 
you release it is your business. 

3ut on a spot story—a director's 
meeting, a major speech by one of 
your executives, or something that 
happens at a given time and place 
ethics require that you first offer 
the story to the paper with the next 
deadline following time of occur- 
rence. 

You may offer it to others—but 
first crack belongs to the guy then 
fighting the deadline. 

And now we come to the annual 
report—the once-a-year opportunity 
to tell the general public the place 
your company has won in the com- 
munity and the industry, what the 
past year has brought in the way of 
gains and losses, what the manage- 
ment sees for the year ahead. 

If there is any annual report more 
complicated and baffling to a lay 
reader than that of an insurance 
company it must be one from a rail- 
road. 

What he doesn’t know—or care— 
about reserves for uncompleted and 
unreported deaths might surprise 
you, especially if reported in that 
way. 

I think a mighty good plan for 
public relations directors to follow 
is that of several good men in the 
Dallas field. When the report is 
first compiled, they get together 
with their company’s principal fi- 
nancial officer and have the figures 
fully ‘and thoroughly explained to 
them in laymen’s terms. Then they 
prepare their releases without any 
of the insurance industry jargon 
and submit them to the paper, to- 
gether with the printed report, as 
far in advance of release date as 
possible. 

This procedure is almost manda- 
tory if your paper has no editor or 


release 
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reporter specializing in the economic 
field. And in an insurance center 
such as Dallas, when thirty com- 
panies may release their reports 
simultaneously, it is just as neces- 
sary and important. 

Few newspapers have staffs of 
a size and competence equal to the 
job of translating these technical 
theses into readable prose. 


Opportunity 


Yet, the annual report is a nugget 
of noteworthy news. 

My observations, up to now, have 
been concerned with the regular, 
routine flow of news matter—or 
publicity, if you wish to call it that 

across my desk from the life in- 
surance industry. I know that I 
have presented little that was now 
and probably even less that was 
not general practice. 

And | wonder if the points I 
have touched upon add up to the 
whole job of interpreting your 
business to the newspaper 
reading public. Do they offer op- 
portunity for you and I to convey 
the whole personality of your com- 
pany and the many companies which 
make up the industry to our people. 
Do they even begin to let the reader 
know of the many great intangibles 
inherent in your business—the real, 
down-to-earth importance of the role 
life insurance is playing in this free 
enterprise system of ours? How it 
affects the daily lives of all in many 
ways but distantly related to the 
major task of providing security 
and protection to the family circle 
through written policies? 

| don’t believe they do add up to 
that responsibility which I as a 
newspaperman share with you as 
an advertising and public relations 
director. 

[ think there are new and legiti- 
mate fields untouched. 


great 


Missing Complete Picture 


Judging by my view of life in- 
surance publicity from where I sit 
at a newspaper desk, I don’t think 
you and I are seeing the picture 
whole, or conveying the picture to 
the reader with a broad enough en- 
graving or a fine enough screen. 
_ Our emphasis has been to picture 
life insurance as someone who calls 
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around in the evening to talk over 
a potential policy or contract. 

But there are other facets to the 
diamond, if I may change the meta- 
phor. 

Let us imagine that a company 
plans to establish a manufacturing 
plant in your town that will bring 
a new industry, a substantial new 
payroll and a good new neighbor 
and corporate citizen. 

The news is welcome news—and 
big news. 


The company will spend several 
million dollars in constructing and 
equipping this facility. Several mil- 
lion dollars to bring to your town 
new residents, new taxes, new 
shoppers in your stores, new chil- 
dren in your schools and new wor- 
shippers in your churches. 

The company, rightly, is wel- 
comed and praised for its foresight. 

But, in order to get that several 
million dollars to invest, the risk 

(Continued on the next page) 
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capital market being what it is under 
; the present tax structure, the com- 
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N "sb from your insurance company. 
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— Wie Your industry is operating in not et 
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Like the vivacious young Texan our 
who shocked her Boston-reared es- com 
cort by drawing on her gloves as activ 
they started down the street on their Rela 


first date. 

“Where I come from,” chided 
the young man, “people would as 
soon see a woman put on her stock- A 
ings in public as her gloves.” “And 


On one hand, for the prospect the Provident 
Producer has a wide range of modern life in- 
surance plans—each designed to fit specific needs 
of present day living. 
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SIMPLIFYING 


F PUBLIC relations results may 

be judged from the progress 

reflected in the annual reports 
you have been sending out for the 
past two or three months, then you 
and the institution of which you are 
a part, have done a great public 
relations job. 

And we feel it should be said that 
Life Insurance enjoys today the 
greatest public acceptance it has ever 
had in all its history. To you and 
other companies throughout the 
business, to this Conference and the 
other associations working together 
for the common good, must go a 
great deal of the credit for the 
progress in this direction. But 
growth and bigness themselves are 
not enough. Steel, we would remind 
you, is big and, while the final 
chapter in that story has not been 
written, the very bigness of steel 
probably contributed to an unfor- 
tunate situation. 

Your committee makes bold to 
say, therefore, that none of the 
events which have transpired since 
the White Sulphur Springs meeting 
a year ago have lessened the im- 
portance of a deep and abiding 
consciousness of Public Relations in 
our business and in our individual 
companies, and an active program of 
activity directed to favorable Public 
Relations. 


One Year 


A year ago, we proposed to this 
Conference that consideration be 
given to modernizing some of the 
terminology and methods in our 
business, particularly with Public 
Relations objectives in mind. Some 
of us thought, and still think, that 
we had followed habit too long in 
many respects, and that in some of 
our terms and practice our obsoles- 
cence actually contributes to negative 
Public Relations attitudes. In last 
year's report we submitted a sort 
0! a glossary of such phraseology. 
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POWELL STAMPER, 


Chairman, Public Relations Committee 


Frankly, we were quite amazed 
with the impact which that report 
appeared to make. The trade press 
gave the report a considerable play, 
and there were editorial comments 
in a number of publications, all favor- 
able. Since then, our committee has 
been requested to work in association 
with committees of both the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association 
and the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation in a study of this situation 
and some of this work is still going 
on. Three members of our Com- 
mittee have been invited to partici- 
pate in a Public Relations Sym- 
posium to be conducted in New 
York next month by the Institute of 
Life Insurance and the Life Adver- 
tisers Association. 





National Life & Accident; 
Life Insurers Conference 


What is perhaps more important, 
however, is the fact that a number of 
the member companies of this Con- 
ference have actually been doing 
something about some of these things 
within their own houses. 


Production Club 


For example, two companies that 
we know of are now conducting a 
Weekly Premium production club 
based on volume instead of premium, 
thus measuring the production of 
the Weekly Premium or combination 
Agent with the same yardstick by 
which individual Ordinary records 
are measured, and giving their 
Agents the opportunity to discuss 
their accomplishments in the same 
language as the Ordinary producer. 
You may recall this was one of the 
items covered in our report a year 
ago, based on our belief that it builds 
Morale and stimulates accomplish- 
ment by Agents who constitute one 
of your most important publics. 

We have reports on any number 
of plans by companies to lessen the 
use of such ambiguous terms as 
“debit,” “industrial,” etc. and to 
reduce the detail work of the field 
man so that he may have more time 
for his primary function of produc- 
tion. 

There are increasing evidence of 
departure from the old “times ac- 
count” system which, according to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Terminology—Continued 


many competent observers in our 
business, has spawned many of the 
problems in the business. Commis- 
sion form compensation plans, not 
greatly different from Ordinary 
compensation plans, are in increasing 
use, and there would perhaps be 
more of them except for the dis- 
couraging routine of obtaining Gov- 
ernmental approval. It may seem a 
far cry from the compensation plan 
to the Public Relations program, 
but the elimination of the constant 
pressure of the times account system 
and the stabilization of the Agent’s 
income are believed by many author- 
ities to result in improving the 
calibre of field men and their per- 
sistence in the business, and those 
elements are vital in improving 
Public Relations. 


Negative Response 


There was one negative response 
to our report of a year ago. Two or 
three months after the White Sul- 
phur Springs meeting, we received 
a letter from one of the executives 
of a very fine company expressing 
some alarm over our proposal that 
we give some consideration to 
abandoning the term “Industrial” 
to designate policies on which pre- 
miums are payable weekly. He 
pointed out that there are of record 


Little Known Facts about Insurance Men* - 


What they mean to 
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Insurance 
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ife and Casualty 


_ Guilford Dudiey, Jr., President 


in the various states many legal 
decisions in which the word, “In- 
dustrial” appears, and that there- 
fore it might be dangerous to give 
it up. 

In our report last year, we ex- 
pressed the understanding that such 
changes could not be accomplished 
overnight, but would have to be 
handled carefully and _ perhaps 
gradually, and we took cognizance 
of the fact that both court decisions 
and insurance department rulings 
and regulations would be involved 
in working toward a change of this 
kind. But we still believe, as we 
said then, that insurance departments 
would ultimately lend their coopera- 
tion to progressive evolution within 
the business, and we like to believe 
that the law would follow suit. 

It occurs to us that there were no 
legal interpretations governing the 
operation of an automobile when 
the horse and buggy disappeared, 
but the automobile came along just 
the same, and with a bow to the 
caution of this friend of ours whose 
question was thoughtfully advanced, 
we still believe there is room for 
sound progress in our terminology. 

We now beg leave to submit for 
your consideration another basic 
recommendation and this is,—to 
come right to the point,—that we 
give some serious study to the pos- 
sibility of simplifying our policy 
contracts themselves. 





@ It is estimated that the imme- 
diate families of life insurance 
agents in the United States spend 
more than $5,000,000.00 each year 
in the nation’s barber shops and 
beauty parlors. 


This is but one of the many ways 
in which the life insurance agent 
and his family help to play their 
part in the vast network of the 
nation’s economic structure. 


Yes, anyway you look at it, the 
life insurance agent is a mighty 
important man in every American 
community. 


*SOURCES: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
and U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Home Office: Nashville 


We fully realize that each of the 
provisions of today’s policy has a 


reason for being there, and that the 


technical phraseology which is used 
is designed to protect both policy- 
holder and company, and that many 
of these statements and provisions 
in the policies have been drawn to 
comply with laws, prevent misunder- 
standings, and to carry out the ulti- 
mate purposes of the insurance it- 
self. This is no criticism, either real 
or implied, for those who have 
written the policies as they are to- 
day. 

But we believe there is an im- 
portant Public Relations matter in- 
volved. Every comedian who seeks 
to be funny at the expense of any 
kind of insurance, every speaker 
on the subject, writers who write 
about our business,—even those fav- 
orably inclined toward us,—invari- 
ably find subject matter in the policy 
contract. 

Last Fall, at the annual meeting 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association in Williamsburg, Bern- 
ice Fitz-Gibbon, advertising and 
publicity manager of Gimbel’s, who 
coined the slogan, ‘“‘Nobody but no- 
body undersells Gimbel’s,” said, in 
a speech about life insurance and 
life insurance advertising, referring 
especially to the policy contract, 
“The big print giveth and the little 
print taketh away.” 

On the same program, Robert 
Gunning who heads his own public 
relations and research firm in Chi- 
cago, said in a speech, “the biggest 
public relations job the life insur- 
ance business could do would be 
to write policies that people could 
read and understand.” 


Natural Reaction 


Now, of course, these were just 
two sentences from two very fine 
speeches, in which there was much 
that was favorable to life insurance. 
But the next day and the next week 
the press picked up and featured 
these two statements. For example, 
Printer’s Ink quoted just the one 
sentence from Mr. Gunning which 
I read to you a moment ago. And 
it is ever thus. 

I doubt that there is a man in 
this room this morning who com- 
mitted rape last night, and yet I did 
not see a word in the morning paper 
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about it this morning. If one of 
you had committed rape, it would 
have been all over the front page. 
Positive, constructive living doesn’t 
make news. 

A policy contract is a written 
contract covering a deal between 
a company and a policyholder. A 
certain amount of money is to be 
paid in a certain way to a certain 
person at either a certain or an un- 
certain time. To guarantee this, 
the insured person agrees to pay 
certain premiums. This, of course, 
is over-simplification, but couldn’t 
we phrase a policy that would state 
it more simply, and in simpler 
words, than we are using today? 

We read an article in the maga- 
zine, Sales Management, a couple 
of months ago, about the simplifica- 


‘tion which Sears, Roebuck & Com- 


pany has worked out in the auto- 
mobile policies they sell through 
their Allstate Insurance Company. 
One of the editors of the magazine 
gave the article its title, which was: 
“Sears Strips Legal Yak-Yak From 
Its Insurance Policy.” 

It was pointed out in the article 
that the revised policy is “in plain 
American,” and is 41 per cent shorter 
than the old version; that it is 
printed in larger, more readable 
type, with liberal white space, and 
with twelve illustrations. 

In the final paragraph of the 
story, a Sears executive is quoted 
as saying, “In developing this new, 
concise clear-cut policy, we have 
performed a real service to the in- 
surance industry and to the insur- 
ing public. I think our policy will 
sell easier, too.” To which the mag- 
azine editor who handled the article 
added: “We think so, too. We 
never bought a policy to get a lot 
of lawyer’s Greek, flub-dub, or 
something out of Alice in Wonder- 
land.” 


Try 

Now, your committee realizes it 
isn’t that simple. Possiblv in the 
final analysis, there is nothing that 
can be done about simplifying our 
policy contracts. But we submit 
this question: 

A thorough study should be made 
with the idea that if there is any 
simplifying of policies that can be 
done, we will do it, and if it is 
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“Her job has something in common with ours, Ed ... It takes constant 
activity if you want to be a success!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Keen 


Observers 


Typical Bankerslifemen are keen enough observers to find lessons 
for themselves wherever they are . . . although the carnival visit 
pictured here is not routine practice. 


Seriously, Bankerslifemen are truly keen observers in looking 
for and finding ways to serve their clients better. They have the 
training to know how ‘to look for most effective measures . . . 
and the policy forms to help them work them out. Training and 
study are on a continuing basis for typical Bankerslifemen . . . 
keeping them thoroughly up-to-date. 


Their ability to see the ways to serve clients most effectively 
contributes to making Bankerslifemen the kind of life under- 
writers you like to know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
1OWA 





found that it cannot be done, then 
we have a real public relations job 


to do in selling the public on that 


idea,—on the idea that all the pages 
and all the provisions and all the 
clauses and all the big words and, 
if we can’t eliminate it, all the small 
type, must be there for their protec- 


‘tion. 


We believe it is reasonable to 
assume that we can accomplish, or 
at least try to accomplish, one or 


‘the other,—either we can simplify 


the policies or we can do a better 


job of helping the public to under- 
stand their policies and the reasons 
for all their provisions. 

To that end, therefore, we respect- 
fully recommend that those who suc- 
ceed us on this Committee and, in- 
deed, that you as executives of in- 
dividual companies, all with a stake 
in this Public Relations job, explore 


‘this phase of our Public Relations 


opportunities and that the Committee 
report to this body which we believe 
may well take the lead in doing 
something about it. 
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ACCIDENT EXPOSUREMETER 


E BELIEVE that there is 

a big potential market for 

accident and health insur- 
ance that to date has not been tapped. 
We refer to young men and women 
who are still unaware that a real 
sickness may overtake them, be- 
cause at their age they are usually 
pretty healthy as are the people 
with whom they associate. It is 
somewhat difficult, therefore, to 
interest young people in accident 
and sickness insurance. Some agents 
have recognized this fact and have 
suggested that if such prospects are 
not interested in accident and sick- 
ness, they should at least have per- 
sonal accident insurance. Here again 
a producer is faced with somewhat 
of a problem because many people 
who are not really prospects for the 
combined coverage feel that they do 
not need “accident only” coverage 
either inasmuch as they perhaps have 
very little occupational exposure 
and, of course, they are “very care- 
ful” people. 

The “Accident Exposuremeter” 
shown is designed to prove to pros- 
pects beyond any question of a doubt 
that they are definitely exposed to 
the majority of all accidents. It is an 
“interest getter” and is designed to 
place new prospects in a receptive 
mood for a discussion of personal 
accident policies. It is not intended 
as a complete sales presentation in 
itself but will get the prospect ready 
to discuss the particular policy best 
suited to his needs. 
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ROBERT S. SCHOONMAKER, JR. 
Secretary, 
Accident & Health Department, 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


To demonstrate the manner in 
which this should be used we rather 
expect that an agent would proceed 
on a vein something like this :— 


Sales Talk 


“You know, Jim, I guess it is 
just human nature but I find that a 
lot of the folks that I talk to really 
sincerely believe that accidents can 
happen to just about everyone except 
them. The newspapers are full every 
day of all kinds of accidents which 
happen to all kinds of people, but 
somehow we, all of us, sort of feel 
that it just can’t happen to us. Ina 
way this is a good thing, because we 
really should try to keep an opti- 


ACCIDENT EXPOSUREMETER 


What is your exposure to accidents? The 
figures in the first column show the various 
causes of all accidents. Complete the blanks 
in the second column to show how you may 
be injured when your turn comes. 


National My 
Average Exposure 
At Home—Inside & Outside 32% ..... 7 
Automobile ............. ) ee ,» 4 
Recreation & Sports ..... 18% ......% 
I A a, Bre |. >. 
Occupational Ye . re, 4 
Miscellaneous ........... ee % 
| eee eee yy ae 4 


Selution to your problem... . 
+ 3» » Personal accident insurance 


mistic feeling, but at the same time 
it’s pretty good sense to be realistic | 
too. 

“My company thought it would be 
very helpful to show just how acci- 
dents do happen and to see how | 
many of them might possibly have 
happened to you, so this little “Acci- 
dent Exposuremeter” will show ata 
glance your exposure to accidents. 


The figures in this first column are | 


from the National Safety Council 
and show on a nationwide basis how 
all accidents happen. Now, the first 
and the biggest cause are accidents 
that happen around home—both in- 
side and out. You know the custom- 
ary things that you hear about— 
slip in the bathtub, fall down stairs, 
your wife is putting up curtains and 
the stepladder breaks, cuts, burns— 
that sort of thing—thirty-two per 
cent of all accidents happen in the 
home. Now, of course, all of us are 
exposed to these accidents, so we 
have to fill in thirty-two per cent 
here under the column for your 
exposure. 

“The automobile is not too far 
behind with a total of twenty-one 
per cent. I know that you have a 
car, but even if you didn’t you cer- 
tainly would be riding in someone's 
car at sometime or other, which 
means that you are immediately 
subject to another twenty-one perf 
cent of all accidents. 

“Now this next category we may 
be able to cut down a little; recrea- 
tion and sports, eighteen per cent on 
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a national basis. This means a 
broken leg from skiing, wrenching 
your shoulder getting out of a sand 
trap on the golf course—that sort 
of thing. Now I must rely on you for 
the accuracy of this information.” 
(Let’s just suppose in this particular 
sale that the prospect insists that he 
does not participate in any sports or 
recreational activities. You may 
question him again. “You never play 
golf?” “No.” “Don’t go horseback 
riding?” “No.” “Never go swim- 
ming?” “Well, after all, almost 
everybody goes swimming sometime 
or other.” “And there is one of the 
big causes of accidental death; 
drowning from a boat capsizing, 
falling off a dock, sudden cramps or 
something like that.—‘‘How about 
the movies, don’t you ever go to 
the movies?” “Oh, sure but that 
certainly isn’t hazardous, is it?” 
“Well, perhaps not very much, but it 
seems to me that I read in the paper 
every so often about someone who 
trips and falls in a dark theatre and 
maybe not over a torn rug either. 
Anyway I am perfectly willing to 
give you pretty good credit in this 
matter so would you think that it 
would be fair to knock off about one- 


“This next one f would think 
would be of really no concern to you 
at all. Twelve per cent of all acci- 
dents occur because of a person’s 
occupation. Well, for example, a 
carpenter falls from a staging on the 
side of a house and breaks his arm, 
this is the sort of thing I mean. As 
a business executive, you really don’t 
have any occupational hazard, so we 
can give you a goose egg on this. 

“The only other item, as you see, 
is miscellaneous which is only three 
per cent and naturally all of us are 
exposed to these. 

“Now, let’s see what the total is— 
looks to me like eighty per cent 
which means that even though you 
have no occupational hazard and do 
not participate too much in sports, 
you are still exposed to eighty per 
cent of all accidents—or to put it 
another way, four out of every five 
accidents that occur could happen to 
you. Are you really willing and able 
to take such a chance as this in loss 
of income and extra medical ex- 
penses when for a very small item 
in your annual budget my company 
will assume all this risk and worry 
for you? Let me show you just how 
it works.” 





half? You understand what I mean 
by this—in other words, the average 
man who engages in most recrea- 
tional and sports activities is subject 
to eighteen per cent of all accidents, 
and because you do so little along 
this line we will say that you are 
not exposed to eight of this eighteen 
per cent; so we'll only put your ex- 
posure as ten per cent. Don’t you 
think that is about right ?’’) 

“Well, the next category is pedes- 
trian accidents and I guess we are all 
susceptible to those, so we'll have 
to show fourteen per cent for you on 
that. 
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In Public Service Since 1894 
agency 
available in select territories— Now! 


Remember -It’s Easiest to Sell the Best! 


RIDING HIGH... 


for years and years! 


Consistently underwriting the 
finest in Accident & Health, 
Hospitalization and Medical 
Care policies over the years 
has given National Casualty 
representatives an enviable 
reputation as purveyors of the 
best in personal insurance 
wemmeses~ protection. Whether it be for 
an the individual, the family, a 
FranchiseorTrueGroupCase, 
National offers the same con- 
siderate and cooperative-serv- 
icing principles . . . that 
build a clientele of satisfied 
policyholders. 
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NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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4 MAP OF THE ROUTE 


EFERRED leads are my best 
source of prospects, and in 
my opinion it is impossible to 
have a prospecting problem if pros- 
pecting is made a definite part of 
each case—made as important as 
getting the application and deliver- 


| ing the policy. This is such a simple 


thing, but no doubt that is what 
makes it appear insignificant when 
we are taking a check or writing an 
application. I go from one client to 
the next and if I seem to be short 
of prospects in a given class, it is 
very simple to go to a member of 
that group and obtain names and in- 
formation. Making arrangements so 
as to uncover names and informa- 
tion about new people in the com- 
munity is a very important part of 
my program also. 


Awakening 


Sometime ago I awakened to the 
fact that new horizons never fail 
to exist. I had kicked this thought 
around a lot but finally took the time 
to analyze it. At one time I thought 
that should I ever reach a certain 
stage in this business, that that 
would be tops and that it would not 
be reasonable to expect to go much 
further as to personal insurance pro- 
duction, because I thought that I 
Was aware of my capacity and it 
made sense that a man could only 
work so many hours and put in a 
certain amount of effort. This fal- 
lacious type of thinking is like look- 
ing at a road map and deciding not 
to take the trip because as you stand 
at the outskirts of your town you 
can see the horizon and you assume 
it would be no different beyond. 
Once one has a map, however, and 
then takes the first step in the first 
leg of the journey, he sees a new 
horizon and by travelling on, he ex- 
poses another and yet another and 
by the simple process of following 
the map and placing one foot before 
the other, he reaches places the like 

which he had never dreamed had 

‘not taken the initial step. 
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JACK C. KRAUSE 
Penn Mutual, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


This awakening, together with the 
feeling of frustration caused by the 
realization of the fact that there is 
so much I could do and yet accom- 
plish so little, forced a decision— 
that being—if I would ever do any- 
thing about improving the ratio be- 
tween capacity and performance, I 
would need—(1) a map and (2) 
the good sense required to follow 
it. A master plan as to what I 
wished to accomplish and not just 
a quota as a map but a well-drawn 
sketch as to how to get there. 


This thinking, stimulated further 
by discussions with my good friends 
and associates, Bob Rogerson and 
Jerry Kies, led to the beginning of 
a method of operation which we 
believe has helped us. 

We took a tape recorder and all 
of our notes and forms as to the 
way we were working and we stayed 
away from the office for about two 
days to take stock of our individual 
methods of operation and to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 

Since in general we were doing 
about the same type of work, we 
studied such things as goals we 
wished to accomplish, the type of 
service we wish to render, the pres- 
tige we desired to achieve, and the 
many other things you would think 
of which would make up an overall 
objective. Having a general idea of 
the destination and considering that 
the first step in our journey, we 
decided to draw a map of how to get 
there. We took the best parts of 
our individual approaches, presenta- 
tions, closes, and so forth, arrived-at 
by reviewing cases and the keys 
that closed them, and at the end 
of the two days we came up with 
a very rough draft of what we 
hoped would be a newly paved route 
to our individual destinations. We 
covered prospecting and how to get 
prospects, including the prospecting 
sales talk which we had found most 


successful and eliminated all of the 
others, the approach, the method of 
programming or estate planning, de- 
pending on the case, answers to the 
few objections which could possibly 
come up in this particular operation 
and the close. As a side-light, which 
to me is interesting, I doubt if I have 
used the close once in four or five 
months because the system provides 
an automatic close. 

We are well aware and apprecia- 
tive of the sales aids we have re- 
ceived from the home office in the 
past, but we well know that each 
man adapts them to his own meth- 
ods and to his personality and since 
we being associated together would 
have certain similar thinking proc- 
esses, we simply put all of our more 
successful ideas and adaptations of 
someone’s else ideas in a single pack- 
age. This package, if viewed by 
you, would no doubt appear no dif- 
ferent than any other method of 
operation but the important thing 
is that we sorted out and added and 
subtracted and added again and we 
put ourselves into this work plan 
and then we put our confidence in it 
because although it might look like 
any other baby to someone else, 
this one was ours—and then we 
used it. 


Results 


The results have been gratifying 
but not satisfying. It is necessary 
to refine an operation of this nature 
a little more all of the time and no 
doubt we will continue to do so from 
time to time synonymous with al- 
tering our ultimate destination as 
we view each new horizon. We have 
somewhat increased our production 
and we have definitely eliminated 
competition, we have largely elimi- 
nated objections, and we are able 
to offer our complete service to all 
persons from the blue collar worker 
to the wealthy individual. 

Time and space do not permit 
a complete description of our work 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Map of Route—Continued 


plan, but on the premise that you 
will be interested in the general idea 
I will bring out the following points. 
One, we first obtain the prospect by 
referral and then we obtain infor- 
mation about him. Two, we tele- 
phone for an appointment. If we 
are in his town, perhaps to see 
another client, we will never call 
him from his own town but rather 
wait until we are home and call 
him person to person on the long 
distance telephone. We say the very 
same thing each time and I even 
keep a copy of the approach on my 
desk and refer to it when talking. 
This keeps me from getting on to a 
side road by mistake. Three, we 
show up for the initial interview 
with simply our own personal pro- 
gram which is very complete includ- 
ing information as to our will, other 
assets and so forth, recommenda- 
tions to executors and the usual 
notes you would use in putting your 
own house in order, and also we 
carry a file folder with a six-page 
memorandum of requirements which 
can be adapted to anyone and this 
file folder also contains all of the 
papers which might be necessary in 
handling an individual programming 
case such as applications, aviation 
forms, change of premiums forms, 
and so forth. 

We then proceed with the inter- 
view and we trade on our prestige 
and offer to become his insurance 
purchasing agent. We tell and actu- 
ally show him what a complete job 
we will do and offer to do this job 
for him. If he is interested, we 
further offer to do the job under the 
following conditions: (1) If our 
work indicates that he has a need 
for new life insurance and if he can 
pay for it, he will buy it from us. 


Co 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL 


(2) If the need is exposed but if he 
cannot afford it, he will buy from us 
when he can. (3) He must unre- 
servedly give us his complete co- 
Operation. If we are to be his insur- 
ance doctor, he must aid in the 
diagnosis by giving complete codp- 
eration. 

That settled, we complete the as- 
set inventory and the requirement 
forms and we point out that in most 
cases an examination is required at 
one time or another and that if we 
find he needs new insurance, we 
must base our recommendations on 
fact and not fancy and we will ar- 
range for the appointment. An ap- 
plication is also taken at this time, 
of course. There are the necessary 
exceptions to the procedure but this 
is the operation as pertaining to a 
new prospective client. 


No Closing Problems 


If, when completing the require- 
ment forms and inventory of assets 
and so forth, he does not want to 
be examined, we simply tell him 
that we cannot continue on the job 
because he agreed prior to this point 
to give us his complete coOperation 
and he is already going back on 
this promise, and in all good con- 
science, we cannot proceed to the 
end that his best interest will be 
served on any other basis. One step 
leads to another in logical order and 
it finally (if there is a question of 
money) gets to the point of not if 
he will buy but how much. We use 
our judgment as to qualifying him 
as to amounts of premium. We may 
not qualify him at all in the be- 
ginning, depending upon who he is. 
In any event, however, we lecture 
him on the fact that times have 
changed and that depending on his 
obvious income class, that $50.00 or 


COMPLETE 
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$100.00 or $500.00 per month or 
whatever the amount may be is not 
too much to use in order to ac- 
complish his objectives and he must 
make up his mind and get over any 
preconceived ideas that he may have 
had about using what’s left over 
each month for this purpose. 


When the case is completed, a 
request for prospects is the next 
step, and in many cases we are by 
then meeting some of his friends 
socially and through the natural 
course of events. Doing a good and 
a thorough job cannot be stressed 
too much. Not only is it our obliga- 
tion but in line with the philosophy 
of the operation, this just automat- 
ically produces new prospects from 
time to time with no further effort 
on ‘our part. The cases are settled 
oftentimes in his attorney’s office 
but many times he does not ever 
see his lawyer even though we 
strongly recommend it. We follow 
him on this matter and try con- 
stantly, if he has not done so, to 
get him to take steps to draw a 
will. We try to cover all markets 
and serve all age groups and oc- 
cupations that we possibly can. 
Bringing young blood in all of the 
time is a very important part of 
such an operation. 


New Horizon 


The important thing to me is that 
we awakened to the need for a 
crystallization of a destination and 
a map of the route and that by draw- 
ing this map ourselves, using only 
the successful routes we have used 
before, we gained the confidence to 
follow the map. Naturally, we try to 
do a general practice and we, as a 
result, do other types of business 
such as business insurance, and so 
forth but this work plan keeps us 
on the right road and, we believe, 
actually causes us to run into more 
situations where business insurance 
is needed and where certain pack- 
age’sales fit in. 

We feel that recognition of the 
fact that there is a new horizon 
behind every hill and the elimination 
of the many side roads in favor of 
the direct route are a big step to 
ward the fulfillment of our objec- 
tives. 


Penn Mutual News Letter. 
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BANKS AND MORTGAGES 


EW data obtained from a sam- 
Note study of 170 commercial 
banks indicate, when compared with 
similar data for life insurance com- 
panies, that mortgage investment 
experience varies only narrowly 
from one type of financial institution 
to another, Dr. Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, director of the financial re- 
search program of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, has an- 
nounced. : 

Carl F. Behrens, who made the 
study of Commercial Bank Activi- 
ties in Urban Mortgage Financing, 
which is being released by the Bu- 
reau together with Dr. Saulnier’s 
comparison of the findings with sim- 
ilar results for life insurance com- 
panies, found that the gross income 
of the majority of the responding 
commercial banks on their mortgage 
loan portfolios ranged from 4.26 
to 4.75 percent of their average loan 
investment. 

The range is somewhat higher 
than the gross income earned by life 
insurance companies, Dr. Saulnier 
says. But costs as an average of the 
average loan investment for a group 
of banks was 1.35 percent, and for 
a comparable group of insurance 
companies 1.2 percent, he points out. 

As of 1947, the ratios of net in- 
come to average loan investment of 
the commercial banks and the life 
insurance companies was fairly close 
—in the neighborhood of 3 percent, 
Dr. Saulnier notes. 


Important Part 


Commercial banks play a many- 
sided role in the real estate financing 
market. One aspect of that role, 
direct mortgage lending by banks 
for their own account, is a rapidly 
expanding one, Mr. Behrens found. 
In 1925 commercial banks held about 
one-twelfth of the mortgage debt on 
one- to four-family non-farm dwell- 
ings. The proportion increased to 
something over one-sixth at the end 
of 1949, 

The banks which responded in 
Mr. Behrens’ survey were nearly 75 
percent of all those with mortgage 
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portfolios of $8,000,000 or over as 
of mid-1945, around 50 percent of 
those with mortgage holdings of 
from $4,000,000 to $8,000,000, but 
only 1 percent of those with mort- 
gage portfolios of less than $4,000,- 
000. The great bulk of urban mort- 
gage lending by commercial banks 
is done by the largest banks. Banks 
with assets of over $100,000,000 did 
40 percent of this type of lending in 
mid-1950. 

Some elements of bias in favor of 
the banks enter the comparison be- 
tween the experience of the com- 
mercial banks and that of the life 
insurance companies in this field, 
Dr. Saulnier points out. For ex- 
ample, the responding banks are 
likely to be the better-administered 
ones. Also, the less successful banks 
were eliminated by liquidation or 
merger in the thirties, although no 
life insurance companies fell in that 
group. But these considerations do 
not rob the comparison of signi- 
ficance. 


Banks Experience Better 


When loans made by insurance 
companies and banks over the period 
1920-46 are classified according to 
the year in which they were origi- 
nally made, and the percentage of 
loans in each year which eventually 
went to foreclosure is calculated, the 
mortgage experience of the commer- 
cial banks is found to have been 
consistently better than that of the 
life insurance companies, Dr. Saul- 
nier says. 

For all types of property com- 
bined, only 3.2 percent of the mort- 
gage loans made by the commercial 
banks over this period eventually 
went to foreclosure. Of the mort- 
gage loans made by insurance com- 
panies, 8.2 percent were so termi- 
nated. 

The relative severity of the fore- 
closure experience of the two types 
of institutions in different periods 
was markedly similar. The percent 
of loans going to foreclosure of 
those made in the years 1925-29 
was, in both cases, about four times 


as great as the percent of those made 
in the period 1920-24. While the 
experience of these commercial 
banks on loans made in 1930-34 
was considerably better than their 
experience on loans made in 1920- 
29, this was not true of the life 
insurance companies. 


Foreclosed Property 


But the commercial banks seemed 
to do less well in the disposal of 
foreclosed properties, Dr. Saulnier 
finds. Their losses on one- to four- 
family properties on loans originated 
in 1920-47 was nearly 24 percent 
of the original amount of the loans 
foreclosed. For the life insurance 
companies, the losses amounted to 
something less than 10 percent. On 
other properties the losses ran 36 
percent for the banks, 14 percent 
for the insurance companies. 

For both types of institutions, the 
loss ratios were highest where the 
time-span between the origination of 
the loan and the period of the 
property’s disposal was the greatest. 
Also, for both types, loans made on 
a non-amortized basis had a higher 
loss rate than those made on a full 
or partial amortization basis, though 
the differences were considerably 
greater for the banks than for the 
insurance companies. 

Loss rates on loans were calcu- 
lated as the difference between the 
contract yield (the expected yield) 
and the realized yield. They were 
found to be lower on one- to four- 
family dwellings for both types of 
institutions than on all other types 
of property combined. In different 
periods, they were roughly similar 
for both. 


Concentration 


Mr. Behrens found, as in the case 
of the life insurance companies, that 
the loss rates of banks were highest, 
on the average, where contract 
yields were lowest. Dr. Saulnier 
points to these facts as suggesting 
that financial institutions fail to make 
adjustments in their interest rates 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Banks and Mortgages—Continued 


sufficient to counterbalance ultimate 
differences in loss experience. 

Considerably more than half of 
the amount of urban mortgage loans 
held by the commercial banks 
studied was secured by one- to four- 
family dwellings. The proportion 
for insurance companies is smaller 
but similarly concentrated. The 
great bulk of loans is of relatively 
small original amount, under $10,- 
000, with a somewhat greater con- 
centration of loans of less than $5,- 
000 in the smaller portfolios. 

The most striking influence of the 
federal loan insurance programs on 
the home mortgage market, Mr. 
Behrens notes, has been the virtual 
elimination of regional differences in 
interest rates. Regional differences 
in the proportion of insured and 
guaranteed loans to total loans out- 
standing may result, however, in 
some variation in average interest 
rates for portfolios as a whole. The 
variation is somewhat greater for 
banks than for insurance companies. 

Mr. Behrens devotes his study 
principally to a factual description 


of urban mortgage lending by com- 
mercial banks. 

In 1947 most of the loans made 
by the banks studied on one- to 


four-family dwellings were fully 
amortized and provided for a 
monthly schedule repayment. In 


banks with large portfolios, about 
70 percent of the amount of these 
were insured; for banks with med- 
ium-sized and small portfolios the 
respective percentages were 50 and 
45. 

Most of the loans had contract 
lengths of twenty years or more, 
loan-to-value ratios of 80 percent 
and over, and interest rates of 4.0 
to 4.9 percent. Non-insured loans 
had distinctly less liberal terms, 
maturities of Jess than fifteen years, 
loan-to-value ratios of 40 to 69 per- 
cent and interest rates from 4.0 to 
6.0 percent. 


West Best 


Only 15 percent of all loan con- 
tracts made from 1920 to 1947 on 
one-family homes were modified, 
compared with 25 percent of the con- 
tracts secured by other types of prop- 


erty. Sample loans with high loa: -to- 
value ratios generally showed svine- 
what higher-than-average foreclo- 
sure rates. The foreclosure rate on 
fully amortized loans appears to 
have been slightly lower than that 
on partially amortized and non- 
amortized loans. Loans placed in 
the South seem to have had a 
higher-than-average rate of tore- 
closure, while experience in the 
West seemed to have been somewhat 
better than average. 

Mr. Behrens study is one of a 
series completed under the Urban 
Real Estate Finance Project of the 
National Bureau’s Financial Re- 
search Program. It was made under 
a cooperative agreement between the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the National Bureau and 
was supported by grants from the 
Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers, the Life Insurance Investment 
Research Committee (acting for the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica), and the Rockefeller lounda- 
tion. 


Copies of the report are available from the 
Bureau (1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. ¥ 
at $2.50 each. 
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People are doing 
something about the 
weather in the South! 


People aren’t just talking about the weather 
in the South, business and industry are 
doing something about it! Not changing 
it, of course—just taking advantage of it. 
‘Thousands of businesses have found that a 
weather “profit” can be made in this area, which has a year- 
round temperature average of 60.9 degrees. 

These industries, producing all kinds of products, have 
found that the South’s favorable climate, uncrowded cities 
and towns, pleasant year-round operating conditions, and 
abundant labor supply make for a profitable investment. 

Another sound investment is life insurance, Liberty 
Life’s business is to protect and insure the people of the 
Southeast. During its 47-year history, the company has had a 
steady and healthy growth, and the qualified representatives 
of Liberty Life, from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, 
are helping people in all walks of life to invest in security 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Over $500,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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News 





Fitth Circuit Court of Appeals Con- 
strues the Terminology Issue Date 
and Contract Date 


On March 12, 1948, the insured 
applied for and received a policy of 
insurance from the defendant, Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. The 
policy contained, among others, the 
following provisions 

“Suicide—If the insured shall 
commit suicide while sane or 
insane within two years from 
date of issue of this contbact, 
the limit of recovery hereunder 
shall be the premium paid.” 

Further, under the same heading 
of “General Conditions,” the policy 
said that the date of issuance shall 
be the date on which the instrument 
is executed at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 

The policy further provided un- 
der Item 27 “that if proposed in- 
sured shall commit suicide while 
sane or insane within two years 
from the date of the contract issued, 
the limit of recovery thereunder shall 
be the premiums paid in.” The pol- 
icy of insurance had the following 
notation thereon: 

“Contract Date—March 12, 1948 

age 35” 

It has the further notation thereon: 
“[ssue Date—April 7, 1948.” 
The insured commited suicide on 

March 25, 1950, which was more 

than two years after the contract 

date but Jess than two years after 
the date of issuance of the policy. 
lhe plaintiff, who was the inde- 
pendent executrix of the estate of 
the insured contended that the ap- 

‘ication fixing the contract date 

‘as the beginning date of the two 
ir period, and that the suicide 
s after the two year period had 

clapsed. The defendant contended 
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O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 
Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


that the issue date, April 7, 1948, 
was obviously less than two years 
from the date of suicide and con- 
trolled. 

The court holds that the contract 
date and the issue date are set up 
for different purposes entirely. The 
contract date is used to fix a date 
on which the premiums are to be 
paid and described the period for 
which the term insurance policy ef- 
fected. The date of issue or the date 
that the contract was executed in 
the home office of the company at 
Hartford, Connecticut, serves the 
purpose of marking the time on or 
from which certain clauses of the 
policy, the incontestable clause, the 
suicide clause, etc., begin to run. 
The court concludes its opinion by 
stating that the “date of issue” or 
the “date issued” serve a certain 
purpose and there is no conflict or 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





ambiguity between the provisions 
and that the District Court properly 
disposed of the case by holding for 
the insurance company. Crowley vs. 
Travelers Insurance Co., 15 CCH 
Life Cases, 380. 
Counsel: C. E. Coolidge, 
Sterling Bldg., Houston, Texas 
For Appellant 
Thos. M. Phillips, Baker, Botts, 
Andrews & Parish, Esperson 
Bldg., Houston, Texas 
For Appellee 


Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 

Holds That Loss of Business Time Re- 

fers Only to the Occupation Under 
Which Insured Was Covered 


On June 27, 1922, the policy 
holder was insured by the Conti- 
nental Casualty Company in Ohio 
with a disability type policy. Among 
other provisions the policy provided 
that “if the insured shall be disabled 
by accidental injury or by sickness, 
and by reason of such disability shall 
necessarily suffer loss of business 
time, the Company will pay indem- 
nity for such loss.” The policy 
showed that the insured at that 
time was employed as a secretary 
and assistant general manager and 
classified as select. Further provi- 
sions of the policy said that if the 
insured shall at any time change his 
occupation to one different from 
that stated in the policy, the com- 
pany agreed to issue a new policy 
in lieu thereof upon his request. 

Two years after the issuance of 
the policy, the insured moved to 
St. Louis, Missouri, where he was 
employed as a teacher of public 
speaking. The company was notified 
of this change of occupation. For 
the next 22 years the insured con- 
tinued his work as a teacher and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


continued to pay the premiums on 
his policy. In 1946 the insured be- 
came disabled as a result of the 
removal of a lung and was not able 
to engage in the occupation of teach- 
ing public speaking. 

However, the insured did engage 
in compensable occupations by work- 
ing as a solicitor for various chari- 
table cafnpaigns and was also paid 


the sum of $200.00 per month as 
provided by the policy from 1946 
till 1950. The company brought this 
suit to recover the amount paid to 
the insured. The insured counter- 
claimed for indemnity payments 
which the company refused to make 
after the filing of the suit. 

The District Court found that the 
Company had insured the defendant 
in the occupation of teaching public 
speaking and that the words “busi- 








It was a GREAT campaign 


—our 1952 Anniversary Campaign 


In the five week period beginning 
May 1 and ending June 7 we produced 
a total of $7,726,000 Written, Exam- 
ined and Paid for business, for a new 
all time record high Anniversary Cam- 


paign production. 


CONGRATULATIONS to every 
Bankers Life salesman who made this 


outstanding production 


sible. 


record pos- 


Bankers Life 


SURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEBRASKA 
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ness time” referred to and means 
the time devoted by defendant to 
this occupation. The District Court 
concluded that the insured should 
be allowed to retain the monthly 
payments that had previously been 
made to him, that the company 
should continue to pay the monthly 
indemnity as long as the insured was 
unable to perform the job of teach- 
ing public speaking. 

The Circuit Court affirms the ac- 
tion of the District Court and states 
that the Company must be bound by 
the words of the policy. Had the 
company intended that the words 
“loss of business time” referred to 
any occupation or work in which the 
insured was able to engage for 
profit or compensation, it could 
easily have said so. 

However, each case must depend 
on the language of the contract en- 
tered into between the parties. No 


Ohio case was found by the court 
construing a like policy. However, 
the court quotes from Kentucky, 


lowa and West Virginia cases which 

construed a similar type policy 

which held generally as this court 

so holds. Continental Casualty vs. 

Wagner, 15 CCH Life Cases 371. 

Counsel: James C. Jones, Jr., Lon 
Hocker Jones, Hocker, Gladney 
& Grand, 407 N. 8th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. for Appellant. 
J. S. McClellan, R. D. 
Willson, Cunningham & Mc- 
Clellan, 1930 Boatmen’s Bank 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. for 
Appellee. 


Gunn, 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Assn. Life Underwriters, Sept. 
8-12, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Life Office Management Assn., 


Sept. 22- 
24, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 


Atlantic City, 


N. J. 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters, 
a. 22-24, Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati, 
io. 


Lifew Advertisers’ Assn., 
Mount Royal, Montreal. 


Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters, Sept. 29- 
Oct. |, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C 


Association of Canadian Superintendents 
of Insurance, Sept. 29-Oct. 2, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island. 


Sept. 29-Oct. |, 


American Life Convention, Oct. 7-10, 


Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 


Agency Management Assn., Nov. 17-21, 


Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 
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VACATION SALES 


RE you looking forward to a 

vacation this year with mixed 
feelings? With the feeling of antici- 
pation of two or three weeks spent 
in luxurious idleness, or the feeling 
of apprehension because two or three 
weeks off the job mean money out 
of the pocket? Well, here are some 
ideas used by top flight underwrit- 
ers that have made their vacations 
real holidays for them. They have 
no added worries about money, be- 
cause they make their vacations pay 
for themselves. Here is how they 
do it. 
1. Reply-O lists. Many underwrit- 
ers draw up five or six Reply-O lists 
before they leave for vacation. If 
you do this, you have an ample sup- 
ply of prospects to keep you busy 
when you return to the job. You 
can get right down to selling without 
that let-down that usually results 
from a two or three weeks lay-off. 


Sporting Trade 


2. Summer businesses. You can 
make extra sales to pay for your 
vacation long before July or August 
arrive. One prominent Life Under- 
writer pays for his vacation by a 
little extra selling earlier to such 
prospects as store owners who sell 
summer sporting goods, photogra- 
phers supplies, Travel Bureau oper- 
ators, contractors, etc. All these 
people operate at the height of ac- 
tivity when the rest of business is 
entering the summer slump. The 
few hours extra work a week with 
this class of prospects can pay for 
your vacation. 


Automotive 


3. Sales to automotive dealers. 
Summertime is motoring time, and 
that pre-vacation period is usually 
one that means lots of business for 
those in the automotive supply lines. 
Many operators pay more attention 
to these business men before sum- 
iner comes up. Used car dealers, 
new car dealers, accessory salesmen, 
service station attendants and op- 
erators, all these have more money 
to spend in that pre-vacation period 
and a few extra hours spent on this 
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type of prospect can mean vacation 
with pay. 


Seasonal Business 


4. Resort owners. Resort owners 
are engaged in a big time operation. 
Summer is the season when the 
money rolls in for them, and they 
are sometimes in the market for 
Business Insurance. “I always comb 
the resort ads in the newspaper,” 
says one vacation-with-pay conscious 
underwriter. Two or three good 
cases will pay for my vacation.” 


Pays Dividends Later 


5. Vacation prospecting. “I never 
found anyone who wanted to talk 
business on vacation,” says one 
member of the Million Dollar Circle, 
“but I still find vacation prospecting 
very profitable.” Of course, you 
don’t want to work on your vaca- 
tion time either, but take a leaf out 
of this underwriter’s notebook. He 
finds that people with whom he has 
been friendly during vacation are 
all set up for a call when he returns 
to town. For instance, there is no 
reason why you can’t see that 
friendly Mr. Brown with whom you 
played golf or tennis at the resort 
when he returns to town. He will 
probably expect you anyway, for 
after three weeks spent together, he 





Actuarial Assistant 


An excellent opportunity with a 
progressive life insurance company 
in Baltimore, for a young man who 
has completed at least two actu- 
arial examinations and has had 
some experience in actuarial work. 
Write stating full details of experi- 
ence, training and personal data, 
sending photograph if available, 
and salary expected. All informa- 
tion will be held in confidence. 


ADDRESS BOX L-62 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 FULTON ST., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 











knows you are an underwriter and 
likes you personally. You have been 
able to qualify him as a prospect, 
too—so a post-vacation call is indi- 
cated. 


New Fields to Conquer 


6. New territories. Many under- 
writers find it inconvenient to go far 
afield for their vacation. Perhaps 
you are spending your time off at a 
quiet village close to home. Here 
is a chance to do some prospecting 
on the side. 

You know the local merchants, 
the postmaster, and probably a lot 
of the local citizens. That selling 
trip back to see these prospects could 
pay dividends. 

7. Your wife’s contacts. She has 
probably made friends in addition to 
those you made. Many times these 
develop into fast friendships when 
the families return to the city. So, 
keep track of whom she sees when 
she takes the children for a walk, or 
is talking to the lady in the next 
cottage. 

8. Centres of influence. Here is 
where the resort owner figures again 
in your vacation prospecting scheme. 
A talk with him will be well worth- 
while. He knows everybody and if 
properly persuaded, is able to qual- 
ify his clients for your benefit. Care- 
ful, intelligent questioning can reveal 
many prospects you would otherwise 
miss. The local postmaster, the mer- 
chant, the service station operator, 
secretary and permanent employees 
of a golf course, are all examples of 
“Centres of Influence.” 


Merchants 


9. Summer Resort Suppliers. 
How about looking for the people 
who sell food, gasoline, boats, fish- 
ing gear, and hundreds of other 
items to resort operators? These 
are often high-profit items and the 
merchants are good prospects. 

10. Garden Suppliers. Then there 
are seed merchants, catologue print- 
ers, hardware merchants, and the 
dozens of others who capitalize on 
the hope that springs eternal in the 
home gardener’s breast. 

—Manufacturers News Letter 
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We depended on you to tell us how 

good a job we had done with the new th e 
Settlement Options. Your response 

has been so enthusiastic that we've C 0 MPE N D 
had to go back to press. Order to- 

day, and you'll be sure of getting your 


copy. 


Thousands of lifemen agreed this year... AC 
you can have a// the answers that count in } 
“lifemanship"—wherever you go. The pocket- | Nev 
the sized Compend contains the most complete 
display of policy rates and data available i} ( 


. shows you just what you can offer your "i 


accurate array of data covers companies busi 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS writing 98% of all business in force. You're sub: 

never at a loss for the RIGHT answer to | shai 
your client's questions. Only a few copies }) = sury 
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United States and Canada. DISCOUNTS Car 
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isn't answered in Settlement Options. ness associates. Prices of the books lian 
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ment Options . . . in fact, more information than you'll 3, 4 or 5—$3.32 ea. (5% C 
discount); 6 or more— 
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And all facts are in comparable tabular form. SETTLEMENT OPTIONS: | or 2 
books—$7.00 ea.; 3, 4 
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ACME UNITED LIFE 


New Company 


On March 31, 1952 the Acme United Life Insurance 
Company of Atlanta, Georgia was licensed and began 
business with an authorized capital of $1,000,000. The 
subscribed capital was $100,000 and the par value of 
shares is $10, and they were sold at $10 while the cash 
surplus amounted to $43,667, as there were no organiza- 
tional expenses. All stock was subscribed and paid 
for by members of the Acme Life Assurance Society, 
a fraternal benefit society (1937). 

The new company is writing ordinary life insurance 
on regular plans using the CSO Table with 3% interest. 

The officers are: President and treasurer, H. F. Mc- 
Cart; vice president and superintendent of agencies, 
F. H. Caton and secretary, H. P. Sisk; actuaries, 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne. Directors include Messrs. 
McCart, Caton and Sisk along with E. C. Addy, Wil- 
liam F. Buchanan, T. L. Coogle, B. M. Ehrlicher, Dr. 
J. M. Hawley, A. S. Herlong, Jr., J. C. Jenkins, A. R. 
Johnson, C. D. McCart, John T. McKenzie and R. M. 
Webb. 

Currently the company is licensed to transact busi- 
ness in Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
New Riders 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Company of Richmond, 
Virginia in May announced the availability of two new 
riders. 

The Family Security Rider provides for monthly 
income from the date of death to the expiration date 
which, measured from the date of issue of the policy, 
may be any number of years from 10 to 50, except 
that the insured’s age at expiry date shall not exceed 
70. The maximum monthly income is $25 per $1,000 
of hasic policy, while security period is 10 to 20 years; 
$20 per $1,000 for periods 21 to 30 years and $15 per 
$1,000 for periods of 31 years or over. The income is 
independent of the basic policy. 

"he Home Security Rider is an Annually Reducing 





Mortgage Redemption Rider issued for 10, 15, 20 or 
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25 year periods. The schedule of benefits for each 
period approximates the balance on a 542% mortgage. 
Both of the Riders are available at ages 20 to 60 and 
both may be converted under certain conditions. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 
Henning President 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Central 
Standard Life Insurance Company June 3, E. H. Hen- 
ning was elected president to fill the vacancy created 
by the retirement of Wilbur M. Johnson. 

Mr. Henning had previously been vice-chairman 
of the board of directors which post he had held since 
January 15 of this year. Prior to that he had been for 
eleven years president of Illinois Bankers Life which 
was merged with Central Standard Life. He had origi- 
nally entered life insurance from the vantage point of 
insurance law, which he began practicing in 1916 in 
Kansas City. He moved to Chicago in 1923 as an in- 
surance attorney and began representing Illinois Bank- 
ers Life Assurance Company as counsel in 1933. He 
became vice-president in 1935 and was named to the 
top post in the company shortly thereafter. 

Wilbur M. Johnson, while retiring as president of 
the Central Standard Life, will remain a member of 
the board of directors. 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 
Elects Trustees 


The College Retirement Equities Fund at its in- 
corporation meeting May 26, elected its first Board 
of Trustees from leaders in higher education and 
finance, it was announced by R. McAllister Lloyd, who 
was elected chairman. 

Among those elected, who have distinguished them- 
selves in finance and in college pension planning, were 
seven trustees of the Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
Association of America, sponsor of the Equities Fund 
and pioneer in the development of this new approach 
to retirement income in the educational field. 

(Continued on the next page) 











OUR FREEDOM 














Freedom of speech and of the press are two 
of our great heritages. Through the free ex- 
change of thoughts, ideas and ideals, we have 
built the strongest nation in the world. 


Today our country is facing grave dangers, 
and as citizens we are facing tremendous 
responsibilities. As thinking citizens, with 
fair discussion and the application of the 
Golden Rule, we will find the right answers 
and preserve our freedom. 


Life Insurance offers the means for the pro- 
tection of our families, of our own future— 
the means to stop the present inflationary 
tendencies, giving us the very back log for 
the preservation of our freedom. 

Are you interested in keeping our great 
country safe? The profession of the Life 
Underwriter will help you well on the way. 
Interested? You will find it pays to be 
friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 














empty swive] chairs 





Executives of American United's Agency Department 
are well supplied with comfortable, well-padded 
swivel chairs. Funny part of it is—they’re rarely in them. 
Come to think of it, it’s not so funny at that. 
The entire sales policy of American United’s Agency 
Department is based on the thinking in the field, 
and the only way to get the feel of the field is to 
visit the folks on the firing line. That’s why the 
“top brass” spend more time traveling than they do 
in their swivel chairs. 
This attitude has certainly paid off. It has paid 
off in the enthusiasm of the field (the sales tools are 
practical, usable); it has paid off for clients (better 
service, geared to individual needs); and it has paid 
off for the home office (in new records of GOOD sales). 
American United is 75 years young: The 
experience of three-quarters of a century is coupled 
with a practical, friendly sales policy. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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CREF, which has been incorporated by a special en- 
abling act of the New York State Legislature, offers 
the 75,000 TIAA policyholders in 600 educational in- 
stitutions throughout the United States and Canada, 
an opportunity to protect their retirement incomes 
against inflation. Through CREF, TIAA policyholders 
may, supplement their fixed dollar income from TIAA 
annuities with yields from investment in common stock 
and other equities. 

Educators chosen on the board include: Lewis H. 
Durland, Cornell University; J. Hugh Jackson, dean, 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford University; 
David McCahan, professor of insurance, University 
of Pennsylvania; Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana 
University ; Charles W. Cole, president, Amherst Col- 
lege; Mark H. Ingraham, dean, College of Letters and 
Science, University of Wisconsin; Mabel Newcomer, 
chairman, Department of Economics, Vassar College; 
and Ralph E. Himstead, general secretary, American 
Association of University Professors. 

Four of these trustees are also on the TIAA board 
through nomination by the policyholders. They are: 
Drs. Cole, Ingraham, Newcomer and Himstead. Other 
TIAA board members, to become CREF trustees are: 
Cloyd Laporte, member of the law firm of Root, Bal- 
lantine, Harlan, Bushby & Palmer; Joseph B. Maclean, 
consulting actuary, and R. McAllister Lloyd, president 
and chairman of TIAA. 

Chosen as Equities Fund trustees from the field of 
finance were: William R. Biggs, vice-president, The 
Bank of New York, and chairman of the _ board, 
Brookings Institution ; Shelby Cullom Davis, managing 
partner, Shelby Cullom Davis & Company; Wallis B. 
Dunckel, vice-president, Bankers Trust Company ; War- 
ren E. Hoagland, counsel, Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) ; Kenneth L. Isaacs, trustee, Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust; Samuel R. Milbank, general 
partner, Wood, Struthers & Company, and president, 
Pine Street Fund; and Francis F. Randolph, senior 
partner, J. & W. Seligman & Company, and president, 
Tri-Continental Corporation. 

The College Retirement Equities Fund and the 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity Association will func- 
tion as separate corporate and financial entities, said 
Mr. Lloyd. The Equities Fund was developed after an 
exhaustive study by TIAA of investment trends since 
1880. It is designed to strengthen the effective pur- 
chasing power of annuities during periods of inflation. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


~ 


Limits Increased 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has increased the limits on maximum amounts accept- 
able under single premium policies and annuities, Leslie 
R. Martin, vice president, announced. 

The company will accept a maximum of $150,000 
single premium on life policies. On all Single Pre- 
mium Endowments, the company will accept a maximum 
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n- of $100,000 single premium. On Single Premium Life om 
ters Annuities (Immediate or Deferred) the maximum on = 
in- one life will be an annuity of $1,000 per month. = 

la, The maximum annual premium hmit on retirement 
mes annuities has been increased from $7,500 ro $10,000, 
lers subject to the limit that the annuity must not be over = 
\A | $1,000 per month. = A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 
tock Instead of the present limits on lives connected by = 

close family or business relationships, each case will aS 

H. be considered on its merits and the company may then = 
ean, be able to apply larger limits than those now in effect. = 
ity ; = 
‘sity == 
iana aS 
Col. | GREAT-WEST LIFE ae 7 
and = 
ner, Policy Changes =e 
“BE; Effective July 1 the Great-West Life of Canada has a ymbol of 
—— announced the adoption of a more liberal scale of = - : 

‘ dividends on its Preferred Risk Ordinary policy is- — professional pride 
par sued in the United States. This contract, at age 35, R— . 
ot issued in amounts of $10,000 or more, calls ie an ... Life Insurance dedicated 
ther annual premium of $233.50. Under current dividend ,* . : 
are: scale the projection for 20 years is $800.40, while y= ” the Public Service. 
Bal- under the new scale the amount will be $894.40. ae : 
lean, In May the company introduced a 5 Year Term = 
dent policy, Renewable to age 65. The minimum amount = The FIDELITY MUTUAL 

issued on this plan is $5,000. == 
d of The company has also announced that effective in = LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
The May a rate of 24%4% per annum, representing an in- = _—s THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
ard, crease of one-half per cent, will be allowed on funds = PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
ging deposited to prepay premiums. Where such funds are 
s B. withdrawn prior to being applied on premiums, only 1 
Nar- 144% will be allowed. 
= DADDY S GIRL 
chu- Me he 
1eral > 
tent, | GUARDIAN LIFE 
-nior 
dent, Passes Billion Mark 

The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 

| the has reached the billion-in-force mark, President James 
see A. McLain announced on May 26, 
said The Guardian, which was organized in 1860, has 
yen: doubled its insurance in force in the past eleven years; 
since | the $500 million mark was passed early in 1941. The 
_ net gain in insurance in force last year, largest in the 
— company’s history, amounted to $72,458,000, bringing 

the total in force at the start of this year up to $971,- 

| 290,000, 
METROPOLITAN LIFE mat 
N 
pany Family Hospital and Surgical ONE REASON WHY THERE IS NO} 
— The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, long a SUBSTITUTE FOR THE LIFE UNDER- 
eslié | Jeader in accident and health insurance including group WRITER AND HIS PRODUCT. 
5.000 hospital and surgical insurance, is now insuring families carey ron 
os and individuals not members of family groups against rover errtT 
Pre-. || hospital and ical expenses. ur wsimanes 
pital and surgical expenses bapipsettsp Tiaiad 

mum (Continued on the next page) 
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...FOR YOU! 


National Reserve Life . . . 
the company with the progress 
record of “Over 400% in- 
crease in premium income in 
the past 9 years”... and “Over 300% 
increase in Insurance in Force in the 
past 9 years”—is now launching a big 
expansion program which contains 
“Opportunities For You!” 

Our company assures you Strength, 
Character, Progressiveness and Sal- 
able Contracts—plus Proved and Effi- 
cient Sales Training Methods. 

Get the Facts . . . and Go Forward 
with National Reserve Life . . . “The 
Company That’s Marching Ahead!” 
Write today. 


W. E. MOORE, AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
AGENCY HEADQUARTERS, TOPEKA 


S. H. WITMER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
H. O. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT 


por! Unilles 





NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 





ly 


Operating wn one of the greatest new wealth producing areas in th 
Unded States 


Where the spiral of tha pioneer shell provacls 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE—Continued 


The new policies, which are the first of their ype 
to be offered by a major Life insurance comp ny, 
went on sale in most states and in Canada on June 2 


Popular Demand 


“In recent years we have had a great popular demand 
for an insurance plan offering, in one policy, protection 
for the entire family against hospital and surgical ex- 
penses,” Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Metropolitan presi- 
dent, said. “I am happy to announce that our com- 
pany is now able to offer this protection.” 

The new family policy combines in one package 
benefits for hospital room and board, hospital services, 
surgical operations, physicians’ attendance in the hos- 
pital, maternity and treatment for poliomyelitis. The 
individual policies include all these benefits except those 
for maternity. 


Three Schedules 


These policies will be offered with a choice of three 
schedules of benefits, or plans, Mr. Taylor said. For 
example, the daily hospital room and board _ benefit 
under Plan I is $7.50 for adults and $6.00 for children; 
Plan II, $10 for adults and $8 for children; and Plan 
III, $15 for adults and $12 for children; while the 
maximum benefits for surgical operations are $150, 
$200, and $300, for the respective plans. Correspond- 
ing schedules of benefits are set up for the other serv- 
ices under each plan. 

Premiums on individual policies will be determined 
by the age and sex of the insured and the schedule of 
benefits selected; while premiums on family policies 
will depend on the ages of the parents, the schedule of 
benefits selected, and the number of children included 
for coverage. Children between the ages of 14 days 
and 18 years are eligible. 

Premiums on family policies may be paid on a 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or annual basis, and 
quarterly, semi-annually, and annually on individual 
policies. 

In cases where the head of the family is not eligible 
for insurance, the rest of the family can still be covered 
by a family policy. Working wives or widows acting 
as heads of families also may obtain family policies. 


Experience 


The Metropolitan first offered its employees hospital 
and surgical expense insurance in 1928, and in 1939 
this protection was extended to employees’ families. 
The first group contract covering the employees of 
an outside firm for hospital expense insurance was 
sold in 1934, and in 1938 outside firms were offered 
surgical insurance for their employees, but the families 
of employees were not covered. In 1939 the first group 
contracts offering both hospital and surgical insurance 
for their employees’ families were sold to outside firms. 

At the end of 1951, the families of nearly a million 
employees of American and Canadian firms were in- 
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sured against hospital and surgical expenses under 
Metropolitan group contracts. 

The new policies are in furtherance of the Metro- 
politan’s continuing policy to offer insurance protection 
in accordance with the changing needs of the day, 
Mr. Taylor said. They have one major purpose, he 
added, and that is to protect the entire family group 
by helping to pay the cost of hospital and surgical 
treatment in the event of injury or illness. 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


Four New Vice Presidents 


Louis W. Dawson, president of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, announced on May 
28 following a meeting of the Company’s Board of 
Trustees, that four officers of the company have been 
elected to vice-presidencies. 

Andrew C. Webster, manager of selection, was 
elected vice-president for selection; Edward H. Wells, 
actuary, becomes vice-president and actuary; Donald 
B. Woodward, second vice-president, has been made 
vice-president for research; and Clifford B. Reeves, 
second vice-president, has been elected vice-president 
for public relations. 


Office Operation Dept. 


The new department established to consolidate vari- 
ous operating functions now conducted by other de- 
partments will be headed by Richard J. Learson, who 
was promoted from associate manager of selection to 
vice-president for office operations. At the same time, 
J. McCall Hughes, controller, has been promoted to 
vice-president and controller, and his activities have 
heen organized as part of the executive department. In 
addition, George Wilgus, formerly director of person- 
nel, joins the Senior Officer group by being promoted 
to manager of personnel. 


Functions 


Taking under its wing many of the office operations 
now conducted in other departments, the new depart- 


| ment will include the following: 


1. Policy Payment Division, formerly in the Law 
Department. 
2. Policyholders Service Division, previously in the 


| Secretary’s Department. 


3. Accounting, transferred from the Comptroller's 
Department. 

4. Tabulating activities, previously conducted in the 
Actuary’s Department. 

Other appointments announced in connection with 
the new department are those of Vincent F. Lechner, 
promoied from associate comptroller to manager of 
office operations; and designated a Senior Officer; 
A. H. McKinley, who was made a Senior Officer and 
who retains the title of manager of Policy Payments; 


| George A. Cole, promoted from assistant secretary to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Building an insurance company? Certainly, we 
are. But MORE IMPORTANT we are 
BUILDING MEN. OUR MEN are mak- 
ing money and building permanent 
careers. Under GARCO’s intensive 
training program even new 
salesmen make good money. 

We are naturally proud 
of the sales record of 
our men for the 
year 1951: 





AVERAGE MONTHLY LIFE PRODUCTION. . . $27,426.00 
AVERAGE MONTHLY GROSS FIRST YEAR COM- 
MISSIONS (includes Accident & Health) ..$ 728.17 





Great American Reserve 
Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS ¢ TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, HOSPITALIZATION 








EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHOP Dd 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 











IT’S VACATION-TIME 
IN TENNESSEE 


Tennessee, one of the nation’s choice Va- 
cation-lands, invites you to come to the Vol- 
unteer state this summer. 


There’s a good fishing lake within fifty 
miles of every resident of Tennessee, . 
there are the Great Smoky Mountains and 
the national park named for them, .. . 
beautiful Middle Tennessee with its rolling 
hills and its famous Tennessee Walking 
Horses . . . leveling off to the rich agricultural 
center of West Tennessee. 


And in Nashville, there’s the largest Life 
Insurance company in the South. When you 
come to Tennessee, drop by and visit us. 











Agenis! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 


(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 


¥ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 
¥ A Sound Company 


($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 28 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 
Little Rock, Arkansas R. D. Lowry, Pres. 
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MUTUAL OF NEW YORK—Continued 


director of services (Policyholders Service Division) ; 
Robert L. McCaffery, administrative assistant in C mp- 
troller’s promoted to director of accounting and sta- 
tistics. 


Background 


In announcing the changes, president Dawson said 
that “after long and careful study of the Company's 
present and future organization needs, it seemed de- 
sirable to be in a position to bring operating procedures 
under one officer, so that operating efficiencies can be 
more readily installed without crossing departmental 
lines.” 

He added that “the operating procedures of a life 
insurance company are complex, and under a depart- 
mental setup, most of the major operating procedures 
affect several departments. By consolidating these op- 
erating procedures under one group of officers, it will 
be possible to operate more efficiently.” 


NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Scheduled Executive Changes 


C. R. Clements, chief executive officer and co-founder 
of the National Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
and serving as its chairman of the board since 1943, has 
announced his intended retirement from active duty to 
become effective on January 1, 1953. This announce- 
ment was made at the regular quarterly meeting of the 
company’s board of directors held May 6. Mr. Clements 
has recently completed 50 years of unbroken service 
with the company, and upon retirement will become 
honorary chairman of the corporation. 

In accepting notice of Mr. Clements’ retirement, the 
company’s board of directors anticipated the elevation 
of Edwin W. Craig, now president, to chairman of the 
board ; Eldon Stevenson, Jr., now executive vice presi- 
dent, to president; and Jesse E. Wills, now vice presi- 
dent and manager of the ordinary department, to ex- 
ecutive vice president, all to become effective January 
1, 1953. 

It is also anticipated that C. R. Clements, Jr., now 
assistant vice president and superintendent of agencies. 
will become vice president and executive assistant, and 
that Rufus E. Fort, Jr., now assistant vice president 
and superintendent of agencies, will become vice presi- 
dent and manager of the ordinary department. 


= 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Real Estate Development 


One of the largest and most complete metropolitan 
shopping centers in the country was placed in operation 


-on May 23 when Pacific Mutual Life Insurance (om- 
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pany opened Norwalk Square, 13-acre, $2/ million 
real estate development serving a 100,000 population 
area in southeastern Los Angeles County, California. 

Designed to provide complete, integrated service to 
meet all shopping needs of patrons at one convenient 
stop, Norwalk Square houses some 40 retail merchan- 
dise units and provides off-street, illuminated parking 
for 1,200 cars. Store space has been allocated to lessees 
with a view to bringing top quality merchandise and the 
diversity of metropolitan shopping facilities into the 
heavily populated and rapidly expanding suburban resi- 
dential area. 


Background 


Merchants already in operation joined with Pacific 
Mutual in staging an elaborate two-day opening cele- 
bration, with dedication ceremonies attended by civic 
and business leaders from an extensive surrounding 
area. Key speaker was T. S. Burnett, financial vice 
president of Pacific Mutual, who stated that his com- 
pany’s construction of Norwalk Square as an invest- 
ment on behalf of its nearly 500,000 policyholders had 
been undertaken only after thorough and extensive 
investigation had established that it would prove sound 
and at the same time fill a genuine community service 
need. House-to-house surveys had identified residents 
of the area as being mainly in the younger age brackets, 
with growing families, in steady, productive employ- 
ment, owning or purchasing their homes. Rapid popu- 
lation growth in recent years had created an urgent 
need for extensive increase in merchandising facilities, 
which could not be met within the physical limitations 
of the existing business districts, a situation favorable 
to the construction of the complete, integrated type of 
shopping center exemplified in Norwalk Square. 

Pacific Mutual’s investment and real estate personnel 
are well experienced in shopping center development 
and administration, having several other projects of this 
type currently in successful operation—notably at Salem, 
Oregon and Salinas, in central California. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Entering A. & H. 


The Provident Mutual will enter the Accident and 
Sickness field with non-cancellable participating policies 
just as soon as all necessary arrangements, including 
approval by state departments, can be completed, has 
been announced. It is expected that this will be in the 
spring of 1953. 


Increased Commissions 


KX, 


ibject to approval from Washington, President 
M. Albert Linton announced that the Company will 


pay to special agents, on all insurance policies of $5000 
or niore, full 55 per cent graded first-year commissions. 
The increase will be effective on insurance policies is- 
sued on and after May 1, 1952, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Figure you have 
“Served your Apprenticeship”? 


i yeu are @ good producer we have a most unusual 
proposition fer you with an up-and-coming company 
in small and medium-size cities in Indiana, Ohio, lowa, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. Com- 
plete line of Life, Accident, Sick and Hospital 
ization. Write te me. 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 
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W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of Basic Life Policy 
and Polio Indemnity 
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TIMELINESS 


Alert to the ever-changing cycle “from the old to the 
new,” the National Old Line keeps constantly abreast 
of changing conditions and new techniques in the form 
of especially prepared institutional policies, sales ma- 
terial, etc., made available to meet this “ever-changing” 
condition of the “NEW WAY REPLACING THE 
OLD.” As a consequence, the Sales Representatives of 
the Company have the assurance of generous help and 
timely assistance in their work and the development 
of their Agencies. 


GAINS IN 1952 


During the first six months of 1952, the National Old 
Line has 


Increased Insurance in Force 21% 


25% 


Increased Its Agency Organization 16% 


Increased Its Operating Field 






| i nal Old Line. 
n feurance Company 














In its more than sixty years of exist- 
ence the Sun Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America has always been 
recocnized for its superior service. 
Agents and Policyholders alike find 
this service helpful and satisfying 
in providing the best in life insur- 


ance protection. 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Insurance in Force: $318,090,090 
Assets: $61,690,000 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL—Continued 


Associate Actuary Everett D. Armantrout announced 
that very shortly the Provident Mutual will accept 
monthly premiums and salary savings business sul ject 
to certain minimum limitations. 


Prepayment of Premiums 


President Edward W. Marshall announced 
“effective immediately, the company will accept up to 
$100,000 of prepaid premiums on a single life, at a 
two per cent discount rate. No discount will be allowed 
on a premium due in less than six months, unless more 
than one premitim is prepaid.” 


Vice 


C.L.U. and L.U.T.C. 


Additional C.L.U. and L.U.T.C. incentives were an- 
nounced by Director of Sales Education Miss Alice | 
Roche, C.L.U. Now, in addition to sharing the cost of 
each C.L.U. examination, 
candidate his C.L.U. Key, 
$15 Registration Fee, 


Incentives 


and giving each successful 
the company will pay the 
and the Diploma Fee of $7.50. 
Total value of the company’s contribution for a success- 
ful C.L.U. candidate, therefore, will be $106.50. Miss 
Roché also announced increased company participation 
in L..U.T.C, Course fees. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Stagg Vice President 


Formation of a new Underwriting Department in 
The Prudential Insurance Co. under the direction of 
Vice President F. Bruce Gerhard, and election by the 
Board of Directors of Ronald G. Stagg, internationally 
known insurance executive, to succeed him as Vice 
President in charge of General Office Administration 
were announced in May. 

Under the new program, Mr. Gerhard will assume 
responsibility for the direction of the new department, 
which will include the Ordinary Underwriting and Issue 
Divisions and the new individual Sickness and Acci- 
dent Underwriting Division. He will continue his re- 
sponsibility for the Debit Policy and Ordinary Policy 
Departments. 

The Board of Directors has elected Alton P. Morton, 
Associate Actuary, a Second Vice President. Mr. 
Morton will be associated with Mr. Gerhard in the 
supervision of the departments mentioned above. 

Mr. Stagg, who will fill the vacancy created by Mr. 
Gerhard’s transfer to the new position, will be in charge 
of such mz ajor activities as personnel, organization ind 
staffing. He will be assisted by Second Vice President 
Francis S. Quillan, who had previously been associ:ted 
with Mr. Gerhard. Prior to joining The Prudential, 
Mr. Stagg had been President and a Director of 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis from which 
he resigned in 1951. He had previously been connected 
with Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, and Canada 
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Life of Toronto. He is a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries and a Fellow of the British Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. 


Campbell Vice President 


Charles W. Campbell, C.L.U., whose Newark Pru- 
dential agency led those of all companies in 1951 in the 
sale of individual life insurance, has also been elected 
Vice President. 

In his new duties, Mr. Campbell will be associated 
with Vice President James E. Rutherford in the super- 
vision of the District Agencies and Agencies Service 
Departments; Mr. Rutherford has overall direction 
of these departments. Mr. Campbell expects to assume 
his new post in October when the reorganization for 
his agency (known as Charles W. Campbell and Asso- 
ciates) is completed. 





Mr. Campbell, who is now serving as the first Chair- 
man of the General Agents and Managers Conference 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, has 
had an unusually successful career in The Prudential 


Continuous renewals for agents who meet easy re- 


quirements. Disability contracts which pay bene- 


since joining it in 1923 as an agent in Columbus, Ga. fits from the first day irrespective of cause fol- 
The rise has been highlighted by his rapid development lowed by lifetime income help make policyholders 


of the Newark Agency, since he became manager in 
1945. Today, it has over $215,000,000 of Ordinary 
insurance, making it the largest of Prudential’s 96 
\gencies in that field and one of the largest of any OCCIDENTAL ° 
company. Group in force totals $175,000,000. From a INSURANCE COMPANY 
staff in 1945 of 37, it has grown to 150. It led all PALEIOM. NORTH CAROLINA 
companies with sales of more than $30,000,000 of Or- 
dinary life insurance in 1951. 


of prospects. 
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Service Personnel 


The company announced in May that it would issue O P P O RT U N IT Y 


life insurance in limited amounts without a war clause 
to military personnel not subject to combat or aviation 


a : . It will only take about five mi 
hazards. The change was based on experience with only take about five minutes of your 


the war clause, since it was put into effect early in the time to —" ee ae of our gen- 
Korean conflict. eral agent’s contract. Five minutes so spent 
It will now make the insurance available to certain could result in many thousands of dollars 


of additional income down the road. This 
contract, together with everything back of it, 
affords a genuine opportunity. Southern Life 
writes all lines except industrial insurance. 
It is worth something to be able to place 
your entire writings in one company. 


categories of uniformed personnel in amounts from 
$5,000 to $15,000. 

While persons assigned to infantry, field artillery or 
similar combat units will not qualify, those assigned to 
medical, ordnance, quartermaster and similar service 
groups may qualify if there is little likelihood of their 
being sent into combat, he explained. 


llowever, an agent’s sales in this category may not A sound growing company: 


excced one third of the other business which he writes. Insurance in Force ....... $51,000,000 
DS an anne sss tes 3,350,000 
CI, iGreen Seen ess 350,000 
ee ee ee ee 850,000 


Mail your request to 
RANKIN BURNS, President 
SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
1197 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 





Purchaséd: by-Peerless Casualty 


irchase of a majority of the issued and outstanding 

stoc of the United’ Life Accident Insurance company 
of ‘ oncord, N. H. by the Peerless Casualty company f 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 











Fifty-Eighth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$178,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $78,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $215,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 


facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 





UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT—Continued 


of Keene, N. H. was disclosed on May 27 by Peerless 
president Richard C. Carrick and John V. Hanna, presi- 
dent of the United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Peerless Casualty company agreed to purchase all 
additional outstanding stock that is offered for sale on 
or before June 15. The price paid was $150.00 per 
share. 

United Life and Accident Insurance company, which 
is in its 39th year of operation, has over $130,000,000 
of life insurance in force, and assets are in excess of 
$25,000,000. United Life is licensed to operate in 17 
Atlantic and Middle Western States. 

Peerless Casualty Company which was incorporated 
51 year ago, is licensed in all states except Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi, and sells a multiple line of 
all forms of insurance with the exception of life insur- 
ance and annuities. 

Purchase of a majority interest in United Life and 
Accident Insurance company by Peerless Casualty will 
place in close association two of New Hampshire's 
largest financial institutions. Mr. Carrick, president 
of Peerless, said that the interests he represents will 
not make any major change in either personnel or 
operation of United Life. The company’s home office 
will remain in Concord. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
Control Purchased by Continental Casualty 


In May the 204,108 shares of stock out of 250,000 
outstanding, owned by C. V. Starr & Company, Inc., 
were purchased by the Continental Casualty Company 
of Chicago at $22 per share. The same price was of- 
fered to other stockholders providing they turned in 
their shares by June 26th. 

No major change is contemplated in the United 
States Life in either personnel or operations at the 
present time. Roy Tuchbreiter, president of the Con- 
tinental Casualty, has announced that there will be made 
available to agents of the United States Life similar 
facilities now available to agents of the Continental 
Casualty and Continental Assurance. The Continental 
Casualty ranks third in premium writings among all 
stock casualty companies in the United States, its pre- 
mium volume having reached $115 million in 1951. 
During the last year it transacted over $64 million of 
accident and health premiums and this year expects its 
accident and health volume to reach $70 million. 


& Whether your in- 


terest is in life, fire, surety, marine or casual 
insurance—there is a BEST'S PUBLICATION 
or — to fit your needs and—your pocket- 
book. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Te Insurance Almanac 


THE UP-TO DATE AND 


COMPLETE ANNUAL 
REFERENCE FOR ALL 


INSURANCE BUSINESS 





AVE your prospects or customers ever 
bees asked you for detailed information con- 
cerning a certain insurance company or 
agency, or wanted to know some little-known 
facts about the business or the people in it? 


Have you yourself ever wanted to know 
names of officers and directors, lines written, 
territory covered and other pertinent facts re- 
garding any insurance company in the United 
States—stock, mutual or reciprocal? 


And have you ever wondered where you 
could find information and statistics about 
practically every phase of the insurance busi- 
ness—all in one volume? 


This famous 900-page publication is the most widely 
used reference book in the business—and the lowest 
priced! Look over the partial table of contents—see 
how valuable this fact-full volume will be to you every 
day in the year—then send for The Insurance Al- 
manac, at only $5. 


The Biographical Section is now published separ- 
ately under the title of “Who’s Who in Insurance” 
and sells for $5.00. Both sections, in combination 
order, cost $8.00. 


“IF YOU DON’T KNOW, LOOK IN 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC!” 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


THE INDIVIDUAL—Who’s Who in Insurance. 
Biographical sketches of the leaders in the business.* 

A Biographical Directory of leading agents in the 
larger cities, country-wide. 

Independent adjusters and actuaries, with biographi- 
cal sketches. 


THE COMPANY — Officers, Directors, Lines 
Written, Territory Covered—Fire and Casualty (Do- 
mestic and Foreign), Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal. 

Statistical tables showing financial condition of com- 
panies. Special tables showing premiums and losses 
by classes. Life Insurance growth, payments to pol- 
icyholders. 


THE ORGANIZATION — National, State and 
Local Associations of Fire, Casualty and Life Under- 
writers—Who’s Who in them, when and where they 
meet, Officers, Executive Committees, etc. 


THE STATE — Insurance Supervising Officials, 
their deputies and assistants, States having certain 
particular laws. State requirements for agents, for 
brokers. Insurance laws passed in early months 
of this year. 


THE PRESS—Complete list of Insurance Journals 
and Organization House Organs—Names of editors 
and publishers. Purposes and field covered. 


counnien au> Tip Weekly Underwriter oN 


*See Price Notation on Order Blank. 
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SOUTHERN ROUND TABLE OFFICERS 





C. R. Andrews, Pilot Life, Vice Chairman; Richard Hindermann, Pan American Life, new 
chairman succeeding Joseph Locke, C.L.U., Gulf Life and Holland V. Shields, Great 


American Reserve, Secretary. 





CONSUMER CREDIT 
INSURANCE 


300 per cent increase in con- 

sumer credit insurance cover- 
age within the next ten years was 
predicted by Cecil Woods, president 
of the Consumer Credit Insurance 
Association, at the organization’s 
first annual convention in May. 

Woods, who is also president of 
Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
based his prediction on the expan- 
sion of consumer credit and the 
growing demand for security on the 
part of credit users. 

Fifteen million Americans took 
out consumer credit insurance in 
1951, covering payments of their 
personal loans or installment debts 
in the event of their death or dis- 
ability, Woods said. The life cover- 
age alone amounted to $5 billion 
of the $20,610,000,000 total con- 
sumer credit outstanding. 

“That represents only 25 per cent 
of the public’s total consumer credit 
debt,”” Woods pointed out. “The 
other 75 per cent represents the 
area of probable expansion in credit 
insurance sales. 


“Consumer credit insurance grew 
out of the expansion of: installment 
buying because it provided the 
debtor with greater security. The 
relationship it has to consumer credit 
itself makes it certain that within 
ten years virtually all consumer 
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credit debts will be covered by life, 
accident and health insurance,” he 
declared. 

He traced the history of the 
growth of the consumer credit in- 
surance industry from the establish- 
ment of the first company 35 years 
ago, shortly after installment sales 
began on a national scale. As con- 
sumer credit increased, Arthur J. 
Morris, developer of the Morris 
Plan banks, felt there was a need for 
protection against extreme emergen- 
cies for those customers of his banks 
who used such credit. He surveyed 
the insurance field and found no 
firms equipped to handle such insur- 
ance because of the relatively small 
amount of each policy and the short 
terms. 

Morris, therefore, established the 
first consumer credit insurance firm 
himself, the Morris Plan Insurance 
Society, organized in 1917. The 
firm wrote $170,950 worth of con- 
sumer credit insurance in its first 
year. By 1930 there were three 
companies in the field, writing a 
total of $66,806,627 in credit in- 
surance for that year. 

3y 1951, more than 100 companies 
were handling the $5 billion of 
credit life insurance written that 
year, plus the credit accident and 
health insurance. That figure repre- 
sents a 400 per cent increase in dol- 
lar volume of debt covered in com- 
parison to 1946, when durable goods 
again became available to the public 
on installment credit. 


“As consumer credit sales in- 
crease, the sale of consumer creclit 
insurance will inevitably increase,” 
Woods held. 

Such insurance now accounts for 
15 per cent of all life insurance 
written annually, he said, but while 
the total of all life insurance dropped 
6 per cent below 1950’s volume in 
1951, credit life insurance jumped 
40 per cent over its 1950 total, 
Woods said. 


New Officers 


At the close of the convention, 
Mr. Woods was elected chairman 
of the board; Dwight W. Hollen- 


beck, Credit Life, president and 
Arthur J. Cade, Old Republic 
Credit, T. Leslie Kizer, Central 


States Health & Accident Associa- 
tion and Frank J. Scott, Bankers 
Security Life, were elected vice 
presidents. Miss Jean Brandt con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer. 


SPEICHER DIES 


AUL SPEICHER, president of 

the Insurance Research and Re- 
view Service, Inc. died on May 14 
last at age 59. Paul, who joined 
R & R in 1922, pioneered in the 
field of organized sales training 
courses for life insurance agents. 
Throughout the years he prepared 
new courses and was widely known 
as a speaker. He was the only man 
ever asked to appear three times 
on the program at the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

Paul also was well known as a 
writer. One of his books, “The 
Logic of Life Insurance,” has been 
a best seller in the business for 
many years and has been translated 
into several foreign languages. 

The greatest tribute that can be 
paid to those who have gone is to 
be able to say truthfully that the 
world is a better place for their 
having lived. In Paul Speicher’s 
case he devoted practically his en- 
tire business career to improving the 
situation for the average agent and 
consequently spread the benefits of 
life insurance to more and more 
people. We and the life insurance 
business have lost a good friend. 

Hilbert Rust, C.L.U., vice presi- 
dent, has been elected president. 
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LEASING 





* wo IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILMing 
wate? Bell c Howell Burroughs 
® MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


Modern, high-speed Bell & Howell 
Bocas recorder offers many cost-saving 








G | MICROFILMING EQUIPMENT? 





Total up your past and future rental costs and compare 
them with the advantageous purchase price of the 
smart, up-to-the-minute Bell & Howell microfilm 
recorder sold by Burroughs. 


time-saving features of the Bell & Howell Recorder. 


The result clearly shows why Burroughs Microfilming 
quickly pays for itself—why so many, many people 


are saying, “Burroughs Microfilming is best for us!” 
Figure in the savings in film cost that are provided by 


8-mm photography on 16-mm film—at the highest 
reduction ratio available. Then add the savings in 
labor cost that are provided by high-speed automatic 
feeding, simplified hand feeding, and other modern 


You don’t have to wait to start saving with Burroughs 
Microfilming. New Bell & Howell equipment is 
available for immediate delivery and installation. 
Call your Burroughs man today. Burroughs Adding. 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. - 


In Canada: Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs ~~ 


612 SERVICE CENTERS— “or! Gen 25 PROCESSING STATIONS 
There’s a Burroughs Service 

Center near you—staffed by 
highly skilled servicemen who 
have been specially trained to 
assure trouble-free operation 
and long life for your Bell & 
Howell equipment. 


Burroughs Processing Station 
are strategically located through 
out the country. Here expe 
rienced technicians assure im 
mediate processing of you 
microfilm — with maximum 
brilliance and clarity of image 








~fnodevn aids to... 


MODERN DESK CHAIR 


us molded plastic swivel desk chair 

has the mobility of the old-fashioned 
swivel chair plus modern comfort and 
design. It is designed by architect-de- 


signer Charles Eames for the Herman 
Miller Furniture Company in shell colors 
of elephant hide, grey, beige, parchment, 
lemon yellow, sea foam green, red, dark 
blue or neutral grey. The legs are of 
birch or walnut. 





SALES PORTFOLIO 


THs portfolio is a sales tool which 
provides complete immediately-avail- 
able information from the approach to the 
close of a sales presentation. The snap- 
up easel built into the top flap of the 
Kardex panel provides for visual selling of 
prepared sales material. The 11” x 81” 
pages in the section are held by a three- 
way lock. One position holds the contents 
securely enough so that the whole case 
can be lifted by one sheet, the next lets 
the contents spread out so they can be 
read right down to the binding edge and 
the third position unlocks the mechanism 
for easy revision and expansion of the 
contents. A product of Remington Rand 
Inc. the portfolio is simple to use, com- 
pact, light in weight, handsome in ap- 
pearance and of the highest quality. 
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CALL SYSTEM 


NEW code call unit is available to 

expedite the answering of telephone 
calls. When the switchboard operator is 
not answered by a key man, the unit 
allows her to page him throughout the 
building. The call can then be promptly 
completed through the nearest extension. 
Each man is given a code number which 
is sounded on bells, chimes or other 
signaling devices. Manufactured by the 
Signal Engineering and Manufacturing 
Company, the device can be equipped for 
auxiliary use such as a watchman’s call. 





SORTING AID 


ORE modern than rubber fingers and 

more sanitary than finger licking, this 
new dispenser has been designed for rapid 
efficient sorting of all types of papers. It 
is made of aluminum with a steel spring 
closure. A colorful sponge holds more 
than enough lotion to last a full day. The 
glycerine-type lotion is not sticky yet has 
an adhesive action on paper. The Vegas 
Manufacturing Company makes the dis- 
pensing cup in small, medium and large 
sizes. Refills of lotion are said to be 
inexpensive. 





SCHEDULE-A-DATE 


F YOUR prospect tells you to call back 

in three weeks, this new-type calendar 
tells you at a glance the date on which 
to schedule your call. Originally designed 
to facilitate operations in a purchasing de- 
partment, it has proved useful in all types 
of scheduling. On the left side of a desk 
stand the information page gives the 
exact date after any elapsed period of 
days, weeks or months up to a full year. 
It avoids time wasted and the possibility 
of an error in counting on a _ regular 
calendar. A standard blank memoranda 
page is on the right. Made by the 
Schedule-A-Date Calendar Company. 
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MPLOYEE turnover is ex- 

pensive. It has been estimated 

that the loss of an office em- 
ployee can cost an agency $200 to 
$500. This includes such items as 
losses suffered during the transition 
period when the old employee has 
left but the newcomer hasn’t as yet 
taken over and the job is uncovered ; 
the cost of training the new em- 
ployee; the cost of errors committed 
during the breaking in period; the 
reduced productivity of the employee 
as he or she acquires knowledge 
and skill on the job. One of the de- 
against rapid turnover is 
careful selection of new employees. 
This involves many steps one of 
which is the process often over- 
looked by the agent—the interview. 


fenses 


The Raw Material 


Just as the physician for a sound 
diagnosis needs a complete history 
of his patient, so does the agency 
head have the same need for facts 
before he makes the employment 
decision. Successful judges of peo- 
ple are inveterate seekers after sig- 
nificant facts. Facts are the raw 
material of judgment. 

The achievements of the employ- 
ment interview depend to a sub- 
stantial degree on the planning 
which has preceded it. Therefore, 

a prelude to the interview, cer- 
tain guideposts of conduct should be 
recognized. 

First, one should give ample time 
to an employment interview, Don’t 
take it “on the run.’”” Present haste 
nay produce future waste. 

Second, try to make the job can- 
didate feel at ease. A number of 
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INTERVIEWING 


LAURENCE J. ACKERMAN 
Dean, School of Business 
Administration, 
University of Connecticut 


techniques suggest themselves. Give 
the person a warm, friendly welcome 
when he or she enters your office. 
Don't plunge headlong into a series 
of interrogations, but begin with 
pleasantries. Do not upset the per- 
son’s confidence by making notes 
while he or she is talking, unless you 
are recording a fact just stated like 
a name or address. The recording 
of impressions should wait until the 
individual has left. All of these ac- 
tivities will give the candidate an 
opportunity to relax, 


It is wise, at the outset of the 
interview, to make clear that both 
you and the candidate are interested 
in the same thing—the person’s 
qualifications for success in your 
agency. Neither of you can answer 
that question alone, but by pooling 
the applicant’s knowledge about her- 
self and your knowledge of the 
agency operations, a sound conclu- 
sion can be reached for the mutual 
advantage of both. 


Let the applicant do most of the 
talking. When you talk, there isn’t 
too much you can learn about the 
person. When the candidate talks, 
there is considerable you can dis- 
cover. The temptation to monopo- 
lize the discussion is a severe one. 
But the interview will be severely 
weakened if you take the center of 
the stage for a monologue. Inter- 
rupt only when necessary. For ex- 
ample, you may want to break the 
trend of the discussion to lead the 
individual into a more intensive ex- 


amination of a certain phase of the 
educational or experience  back- 
ground. 

Keep the candidate on the sub- 
ject! This means a careful control 
of the interview. It is wasteful of 
your time and that of the applicant 
to let the conversation stray off into 
meaningless areas. 


Interview Track 


You must obtain the vital informa- 
tion. The best way to do this, known 
to the writer, is to construct an in- 
terview track. This will assure that 
you elicit the information you want 
and also receive it in orderly fash- 
ion. In the development of this 
interview track, you might examine 
into several different facets of the 
candidate. 

First, you will want the personal 
data ; information such as full name, 
address, date of birth, family and 
marital status. Agents have asked 
why I insist on knowledge about the 
applicant's family and marital status. 
Two illustrations will serve to em- 
phasize the importance of this in- 
quiry. If there are small children, 
there is high probability of absen- 
teeism produced by the children’s 
illness. Again, if the family is a 
large one, the salary you may be 
prepared to pay, while fair for the 
job, may be insufficient to support 
the dependents, and the employee 
may leave or become demoralized 


and inefficient. 

In the category of personal data, 
you may want to learn something 
about the last job. This will reflect 
on the individual’s health and job 

(Continued on the next page) 
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BOOKLETS 


P99—Record Retention and 
Destruction 


The records of a business are its nervous 
system, its brain, its memory; but the papers 
pile up at a staggering rate. Every in- 
coming paper becomes a record and every 
outgoing paper is produced at least in 
duplicate, and often in triplicate or more. 
This immense accumulation of records poses 
a delicate problem for decision at high 
executive level since certain records are 
vital. This booklet offers a system of record 
retention which has proven in use to save 
substantial sums of money. The system is 
presented in broad outline only, since every 
office will find changes desirable to meet 
its particular problems. 


P100—Fine Executive Office 
Furniture 


This is an exceptionally rich brochure illus- 
trating a complete line of furniture for the 
finest type of executive office. There are 
thirty-four pages of artistically presented 
sketches on fine paper of tables, desks, book- 
cases, chairs, sofas and occasional pieces. 
All styles, both modern and conventional, 
are illustrated. Altogether it is one of the 
finest treatments of its type that has been 
made publicly available. 


P10i—How To Design a Letterhead 


This is a portfolio of original business 
letterheads prepared by Lester Beall, one of 
America's best-known designers in the 
graphic arts field to serve as a source of 
ideas for executives. A number of concrete 
suggestions helpful in designing or re-design- 
ing stationery are given. Ten examples of 
fine letterheads are included and considered 
from the strictly functional viewpoint of what 
information must appear and what kind of 
impression it is desired to make. 





To Best's Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Interviewing—Continued 


loyalty. You may desire information 
on the size of the family the appli- 
cant comes from. Psychologists say 
that the larger the family, the easier 
the adjustment of the person to new 
situations. You may also wish to 
develop facts as to whether the 
prospective employee has ever lived 
away from home to test independ- 
ence, and how well she gets along 
with her brothers and sisters to 
ascertain group membership abilities. 

In category two, full information 
should be required on the previous 
work record. 

Category three should pick up 
educational and training background. 

Category four would cover any 
war record. 

In the final section of your inter- 
view track, you would examine for 
personal characteristics such as 
voice, manner, poise, dress, physical 
appearance, vision, hearing, etc. 


Reprinted from The Centralizer published by 
the Central Mutual Insurance Company. 


BUDGETING 


FFECTIVE use of a budgeting 

program for home office opera- 
tions was recently described by W. 
W. Eaton, president of Forest Lawn 
Life Insurance Company, before the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. 

A projection is made annually on 
a conservative basis and quarterly 
checks are made as to performance, 
Mr. Eaton said. Included in the de- 
tails used for the projection are sales 
and all sales expense, salaries, rent, 
taxes, mortality expectations, invest- 
ment earnings, lapses and termina- 
tions and everything that would 
affect the funds available for ex- 
penditure. The projection is made so 
close to the line that consideration 
is given to the types of policy to be 
stressed in the ensuing year’s selling 
efforts. 

“The projection might be likened 
to a route map which shows the 
road we are to follow during the 
coming year,” Mr. Eaton said. “Per- 
haps we will make some detours and 
stop-overs not shown on the map, 
but it keeps us from wandering off 
on a side-road.” 





NEW MODEL PUNCH 
REINFORCER 


DESK machine which punches 
Fo holes in a sheet of paper 
and with the same stroke reinforces 
the two outer holes has been de- 
veloped. It is an addition to the line 
manufactured by the Stationers Sup- 
ply Corporation which recently an- 
nounced a similar two-hole ‘machine. 
The new machine, designed for 814” 
x 11” sheets, punches standard 
spaced 4” round holes—4'” center 
to center; 8%” outside centers. It 
has been found by experiment that 
it is unnecessary to reinforce the 
center hole since it is not normally 
subject to tension. The outer holes 
are reinforced with strong acetate 
tape which is thin enough not to 
add undesirable bulk to the sheets. 
The tape is said to be unaffected by 
heat, light or humidity and to leave 
no sticky edges. The cost of rein- 
forcing five sheets is estimated at 
only one cent. If it is desired, pre- 
punched sheets can be reinforced 
simply by positioning them in the 
punch. 


ATTRACTIVE CARDS 


NEW type of attention-get- 

ting business card has been an- 
nounced which has a colorful new 
twist. On one side is the informa- 
tion found on a standard business 
card,von the other a color repro- 
duction from a Kodachrome, Ekta- 
chrome or Ansco transparency. The 
picture can be either purely scenic 
or can portray your product of 
place of business. The cost of these 
cards is reputed to be very low. 
Information can be had from Marks 
& Fuller, Inc., 70 Scio Street, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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The dictating machine 
that revolutionized the industry! 


—in office after office, proved 


R 





AN 
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EASIER TO USE, LOWER IN COST 


Heard what’s happening today in dic- 
tating machines? 

In city after city, test after test, busi- 
ness after business, Gray Audograph is 
proving that it does more, costs less, 
is easier to use. 

In five short years since Audograph’s 
introduction it has rocketed to a leading 
position in the industry—and it’s still 
climbing. 

Audograph does more. Takes up to 
a solid hour’s dictation on one paper- 


Get the Audograph story tod 


thin plastic disc which can be filed or 
mailed—and can be resurfaced up to 50 
times. Rugged, vibration-proof Audo- 
graph operates serenely most any- 
where: in car, train, plane or ship—even 
upside down! Versatile Audograph re- 
cords telephone calls, meetings, speeches. 


Audograph is easier to use. Designed 
by electronic specialists. Audograph 
eliminated belts, bulk, turntables, re- 
volving cylinders and moving arms. 











AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See 
your Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating 
Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export 
afilicte) in 35 countries. Audograph is made by The 
Gray Manufacturing Company — established 1891 — 
erisinators of the Telephone Pay Station. 

TRADE MARK ""AUDOGRAPH'’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Electronic dictation the Audograph way 
is as simple as telephoning! 

Audograph costs less. Lower in first 
cost, lower in maintenance cost than 
any other leading dictating machine — 
Audograph will welcome the opportunity 
to show you important savings in money 
and time, in your office, on your work. 

You'll want the full story on this 
standout dictation instrument. Clip and 
mail the coupon today for the eye-open- 
ing facts. No obligation of course. 





The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Please send me your new Audograph Booklet V-7 
with the facts on electronic dictation. 
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AROUND THE OFFICE 


GUY FERGASON 


DO JOB SPECIFICATIONS HELP? 


ID you hear about the fellow 

who was watching his hat 

and coat in a crowded restau- 
rant and someone stole his lunch?” 
asked Frank Nortoidar. 

“No, but I did hear about the life 
insurance salesman who learned that 
by calling on his prospects at their 
homes, he could make more sales. 
One evening he called on a particu- 
lar prospect and in answer to his 
inquiry, the prospect’s comely wife 
informed him that her husband was 
away on business and wouldn't be 
back for three weeks. ‘Thanks,’ said 
the salesman, ‘If you don’t mind, I 
think I'll come in and wait’,”” replied 
3ill Anode. 

“He must have been a relative to 
the old gal who gave the burglar 
just thirty days to get out of the 
house before she called the police.” 

“I give up,” said Bill. “Where 
are Manny, Lloyd and Brad?” 

“Lloyd is on his vacation. Brad 
is attending a meeting and will be 
late and Manny—here he is now. 
Greetings gates, and all that sort of 
trash.” 

“Have I had a morning,” com- 
mented Manny. “For two days we 
have been setting job specifications 
and this morning we were selling 
our top brass on the specs for man- 
agemient jobs.” 

“Specifications are all right when 
you have a choice of applicants, but 
when you have no choice, you take 
what you can get and let the speci- 
fications go hang,” said Frank. 

“Frank, you are just 110% 
wrong,” retorted Manny Telefunken. 
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Manny was a champion of sound 
scientific management. He often 
talked his opponents down by sheer 
force of volume and endurance, but 
he invariably was sound in his think- 
ing. “What are specifications any 
way?” asked Manny. 

“According to Wylie in his “( Iffice 
Organization and Management, a 
copy of which is in front of me, “Job 
specification involves the determina- 
tion of the qualifications required 
in an incumbent for effective per- 
formance’—that is on page 135. On 
page 160 he says that job require- 
ments are the specifications of the 
job as well as characteristics of the 
worker. He says a lot more about 
specifications, but the gist of his 
comments are to the effect that 
specifications are a by-product of a 


comprehensive job analysis and have 






two principal uses——one, to assist in 
selection and two, to match the in- 
cumbent and the job so that the in- 
cumbent’s qualifications will be such 
that effective performance is pos- 
sible.” Frank paused and_ passed 
Wylie’s book over to Manny and 
then continued, “It’s just as I said, 
specifications depend on a choice of 
applicants.” 

“Frank, listen carefully and open 
that sharp mind of yours. Certain 
jobs are such that by analyzing the 
tasks, it is possible to estimate the 
requirements to do the work. It is 
true they are guides in selection, but 

Manny was interrupted by 
Brad Rotalusin’s entrance. 

“Sorry to be late, fellows,” apol- 
ogized Brad. “I had to stay through 
lunch at our office meeting. I didn't 
want to miss seeing you fellows so 
ere | am. Coffee and dessert for 
me, that’s all.” 

“Glad you came Brad. We are 
having some difficulty with Frank 
over specifications and their use. He 
claims that they have little value 
except when the labor market 1s 
such that a choice of applicants is 
possible. I claim they are essential 
at all times. I was speaking about 
this when you came in.” 

“Specifications are valuable all 
right,” said Brad. “I’ve talked to 
employment agency people on many 
occasions when placing orders and 
they say that if all companies had 
job specifications that were realistic 
in respect to the job they could do 
a better job in selecting applicants, 
the companies would get better 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Certainly, they were typed on a Royal Electric! 


On this modern miracle machine, a girl makes up 
to 20 carbon copies as clean and readable as you 
could want! 


Also, stencil production increases . . . letter-writ- 
ing becomes a joy to do and to read. And typing 
personnel is freed for other work. That’s another 
way Royal Electric speeds up office work. 


Be sure to find out about these and other cost- 
cutting possibilities! See how Royal Electric brings 
costs down—and keeps them down! 


Royal Electric is the long-preferred Royal Stand- 
ard with power added. Like Royal Standard, it is 
made by the world’s largest manufacturer of type- 
writers. Royal makes the finest, most rugged, most 
dependable writing-machines ever built. They stay 
on the job longer . . . with less time out for repairs. 


STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


invoices legible? 











Hint to you: To raise morale among your typing 
people, get Royal Electric Typewriters. They virtu- 
ally banish fatigue, look so modern and husky that the 
operators get a lift out of them! 


Send in coupon now! 
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Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. 221 

2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

I would like a copy of the brochure. 
Progress,”’ describing the Royal Electric. 
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Around the Office—from page 48 


production and the salaries would 
be related to effort and results, not 
the market.” 

“OK,” replied Manny. ‘You said 
that the companies would get better 
production. That’s my point. Any- 
one can understand a physical handi- 
cap in respect to work production. 
For example, anyone with a handi- 
cap in his legs that affects locomotion 
would obviously be unable to move 
about in competition with a person 
who has no handicap—if movement 
is required as part of the task ac- 
complishment on the job, there is a 
physical handicap. How about per- 
sonality, mental ability and appear- 
ance handicaps? If the job requires 
considerable contact with other per- 
sons and effective production de- 
pends upon the results of favorable 
and stimulating contact and if the 
incumbent has introversion tenden- 
cies and prefers to work alone, there 
is a temperament handicap that can 
be as retarding to effective accom- 
plishment as the physical handicap.” 

“Productiveness is therefore af- 
fected by the incumbent’s qualifica- 
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You can feel the difference, see the 
difference, sense the difference in the 
new WESTON BOND. A truly fine rag 
content letterhead paper... high in 
yes yet low in cost. Made by one 






It must be important... 
it’s written on WESTON BOND 


WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum 


tions,” injected Frank. “Specifica- 
tions are the guides to proper place- 
ment. If we know more about an 
applicant, we do a better job of 
placement and we can determine the 
extent of training and supervision 
required by an incumbent based on 
his temperament and the variance 
between his qualifications and the 
job’s requirements.” 

“You have the point, Frank, and 
you have nicely summarized the ob- 
jectives of specifications,” compli- 
mented Manny. “Believe me, they 
are important.” 

“No one has commented on the 
normal areas in which job specifi- 
cations are established,” observed 
Frank. “I have my own ideas, but 
I would like to hear from you.” 


Few as Possible 


Brad took up the subject at this 
point and said, “I belong to the 
‘few as possible specification school.’ 
To me specifications for office work 
fall into five areas—education, ap- 
pearance, personality, experience and 
physical attributes. As I recall them, 
those are the areas which Wylie 
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name;; in his book, ‘Office Organiza- 
tion and Management’.” 

“He does include a sixth area 
which he calls personal requirements 
such as initiative, dependability and 
so on,” Manny continued. “I belong 
to the ‘as many specifications as are 
necessary’ school. Ordinarily I rec- 
ommend seven or eight specification 
areas in order to get an accurate 
description of job requirements. 
There is this point-to remember, the 
job specifications turned toward the 
applicant or incumbent help in selec- 
tion and production—take the same 
identical factors and turn them to- 
ward the job and they help in job 
evaluation. In plain simple language, 
the higher the specifications, the 
higher the base salary. Education, 
experience, personality, appearance 
and the other factors carry a value 
in the employmént market. You do 
not get anything for nothing. | know 
I sound academic in my explanation, 
but I will risk boring you by con- 
tinuing. 

“There are times when these fac- 
tors can be hired for less money 
than at other times. Supply and de- 
mand often distort these values. 
To me, the whole problem of man- 
agement is a set of related activities. 
We hire those who can basically do 
the work. Aptitude for the work 
it is called. We train the applicants 
to improve efficiency. We study the 
work and simplify it as much as 
possible. We provide the best work- 
ing tools and atmosphere possible. 
We evaluate the job in terms of the 
job factors and evaluate the em- 
ployee in terms of the application 
of his qualifications to work produc- 
tion. We internally promote and 
develop. We delegate and control. 
In order to hold employees over and 
above the opportunity value of our 
jobs, we add fringe values such as 
vacations, rest periods, retirement 
plans and various insurance pro- 
grams. In order to personalize all 
this and make it work, we provide 
trained supervision. 

“There you have the ideals of 
good management wrapped up in 
concise form. That we fall short of 
attaining our ideals does not reflect 
against the ideals, but against our 
efforts of attainment. For my 
money, management in general is 
making great progress in attaining 

(Continued on page 52) 
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give your prospect 


more reasons to buy 


with the KARDEX 


ESTATE ANALYSIS PORTFOLIO 








Here’s one of the most effective ways you’ve ever seen, 
to show your prospect why he needs more insurance 
coverage. 

For this Kardex Visible Estate Analysis Portfolio 
graphically summarizes before his eyes the insurance 
he now has — and what he really needs for his security 
and income. 

Today’s agent does not merely “sell insurance.” He 
finds a need, then fills that need. The booklet describ- 
ing this Kardex portfolio explains clearly all the means 
by which experienced agents are using this sure method 
of helping prospects visualize their needs. 








ANALYSIS. . . Easy to visualize . . . the 
famous Kardex Visible record makes 
an easily understood policy-by-policy 
breakdown of coverage. 


























PROPOSAL ... Revealed under a neat 
hinged flap is your study of the pros- 
pect’s requirements and the suggested 
program of protection. 








REFERENCE ... Separate cards contain 
data regarding individual policies; they 
summarize costs, dividends, present and 
future values for permanent reference. 





Write tor free booklet KD669. 
Address Management Con- 
trols Library, Room1233, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 























Cut copy-checking 


-. use your photocopy machine 


When reports or records are copied manually, copy-checking 
is usually necessary—which adds to the expense . . . but still 
doesn’t eliminate the possibility of errors. 


The solution is simple: Let 
your photocopy machine serve 
all departments. Then the 
need for costly manual tran- 
scription and copy-checking 

is greatly reduced .. . and 
100% accuracy is always 
assured. And, what’s most 
important, you'll be 
dollars ahead. 
















For the best photocopies use 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 
This new paper is made by Kodak 
for use in all types of contact 
photocopiers. It reproduces all 
documents in dense photographic 
blacks, clean whites ... with new 
sparkle and legibility. And it’s 
easier, more economical to use— 
no more split-second timing or 
trial-and-error testing. Order 
it... and see for yourself. 


iXodagraph Contact Paper 


“‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4,N.Y. 97 


Mail coupon for 
free booklet 





Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
duction”. ..your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 
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Around the Office—from page 50 


these goals. There are back-sliders 
to be sure. No one ever pleased a! 
persons. There is discontentment i 

business, to be sure. Employees are 
nervous, worried, irritated, disco: 

tented, due as much to the uncer 

tainties of the times as to any othe: 
condition. We in management must 
always deal with and recognize that 
external influences beyond our di 
rect control will affect the conditions 
of employment. We must allow 
for those influences. 

“Some employers think that the 
allowance for external disquieting 
factors includes a complete surren 
der of discipline. In those compa 
nies, rules, regulations and discipline 
are just about abandoned. Whatever 
management gets in return for its 
payroll dollar is meekly and grate- 
fully accepted as the best that can 
be had in these troubled times. Some 
employees actually work no more 
than three or four hours out of 
eight. Twenty to thirty minutes of 
tardiness, extra time at noon, early 
leaving and uncontrolled coffee pe 
riods can cut productive time in half. 
Even the most efficient cannot do as 
much in four hours as the lesser 
efficient can in eight. At the other 
extreme is the Simon Legree type 
of manager that recognizes no per- 
sonal freedom of the employee. 
Everything is done by rule, by di- 
rection, by inspection and any vari- 
ation or digression results in punitive 
action. Neither the careless, nor the 
strict has the answer. The key to 
effective management is proper selec- 
tion and proper placement—prefer- 
ably both. So help me, I'll now shut 
up and let you fellows say your 
piece.” 


What Is the Answer? 


“T wish we had a recording ma- 
chine at these luncheons,” said Brad. 
“A lot of wisdom is going to waste 
by not cgpturing and disseminating 
these remarks. In all seriousness, 
what is the answer? Apparently 
everyone in management feels that 
he has the answer and as apparent 
is the fact that all do not have. One 
thinks salary is the answer ; another 
it’s the working place; still another 
it’s the direct supervisor ; someone 
else thinks it’s opportunity ; it’s my 
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idea that it isa combination of these 
factors.” 

“\We have a great number of 
young men and women coming up 
in business today,” said Frank, ‘““And 
these youngsters are being exposed 
to the teachings of scientific man- 
agement in our business colleges and 
universities. Another point of con- 
sideration is that these embryo man- 
agers are being trained and helped 
in their exposure to management. 
[ recall that several studies of train- 
ing methods have been made by such 
organizations as The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Ameri- 
can Management Association, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
National Life Office Management 
Association, National Office Man- 
agement Association, and, no doubt, 
many other groups. I know that our 
current publications are filled with 
reports of training data. I cut one 
out of the Wall Street Journal, Chi- 
cago edition last November, 1951, 
on the 21st to be exact. 

“Anyone who is interested in 
training, management guidance and 
sound personnel procedures can get 
the help he needs. In the future 
there will be fewer and fewer self- 
made men and women in manage- 
ment. All apologies to you, Brad, 
and nothing personal because you 
weren't bruised during your learn- 
ing period. Many self-made persons 
lose all sense of humility, tolerance 
and kindness by their exposure to 
the rigors of competition for better 
jobs. The day of the survival of the 
fittest is past. Uncontrolled compe- 
tition for advancement is too dan- 
gerous and expensive. Far too many 
good heads are lost or dented by 
being stepped on by the ambitious.” 

“In all my many lunches with you 
fellows I have never heard so many 
speeches with so much personal con- 
viction and seriousness.” Bill smiled 
as he made the statement so as to 
indicate no offense. “To think this 
was all started by an innocent state- 
ment of Manny’s that he had had a 
difficult morning resulting from job 
specification establishment. After 
that we were off to the races. I read 
a book on the art of conversation 
and one guide was that statements 
should be short. Guess we have vio- 
lated every rule today. Nevertheless, 
I found it all very interesting. Are 
we all through with the subject? If 
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we are, I’d like to make an announce- 
ment.” Bill looked around the table 
expectantly. No one said anything, 
but they all returned Bill’s gaze 
with some curiosity of their own. 
Bill continued, “All good things 
must come to an end. To me, these 
monthly meetings were fun, they 
were stimulating and _ instructive. 
I’ve had a good offer down in Mi- 
ami, Florida. After all I am not as 
young as I used to be and I have 
to think of myself and my future. 
I have accepted this offer and my 
wife and I are flying down to Miami 
next week to try and find a place to 
live. It all happened very suddenly 
although I have had a change on my 
mind for several months. I hate to 
leave you fellows, but there it is and 
there I am. Good luck to you all and 
may I suggest a replacement in this 
group?” 

“By all means,” replied Manny. 
“Who do you have in mind?” 

“T think you have all met my can- 
didate, Lyman Lowe. He was for- 
merly with our organization until 
he went out on his own as a manage- 
ment consultant. With his experi- 
ence and daily contacts I think he 
will have much to add to the dis- 
cussion. [| am not sure how you 
feel about accepting a new member 
into what has been a tightly-knit 
group, but think it over and hasta 
la vista, buenas dias and so long.” 

Bill turned and left the room. 
They knew the reason for his abrupt- 
ness. ‘“Business is a system of sen- 


- timents after all,’ mused Frank. 


REVIVED SAFE COMPANY 


HE re-organization of The 
Hall’s Safe Company, Inc. with 
a complete new line revives one of 
the oldest names in the safe business. 
It is a direct successor of The Hall’s 
Safe Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The new Hall’s line will include 
a complete range of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ labeled record safes, 
insulated record files, fire-resistive 
vault doors and steel money chests. 
It will include such specialties as 
home, wall and truck safes. In addi- 
tion to these lines of protective 
equipment its new records systems 
equipment will include rotary record 
files for active card records and steel 
storage files for inactive records. 








NEW OFFICERS 


T ITS annual convention in Cin- 

cinnati, the Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association elected 
the following new officers: Chairman 
of the board, Ralph Kennon, Central 
Standard Life (immediate past presi- 
dent); president, Dudley Pruitt, Gen- 
eral Accident Fire & Life; vice presi- 
dents, E. Brandt, Auto-Owners In- 
surance, A. H. Benson, Lumbermens 
Mutual, Robert B. Savage, Wisconsin 
National Life and Joseph Hughes, 
Pan-American Life; secretary-treas- 
urer (re-elected) L. J. Hale, Kansas 
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131. Accident Diagraming 
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97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
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62. Accounting System 
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115. Photocopying 
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68. Business Forms 
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73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 
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81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


132. Advertising a 
116. Advertisin ialties 
103. Birthday ay 
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7. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
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Machines 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
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1. Card File 25. Composing 
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20. Dating Stamps 48. Pen & Ink Sets 
21. Envelope Sealers 49. Waste Baskets 
22. Mail ners 
23. Postal Meters OFFICE FURNITURE 
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118. Sorters 51. Bookcases 
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S ANY man whose career is serving 
the public in the Life Insurance 
business can tell you, ‘‘an insurance 
agent’s studies never cease until the day 
he retires.”’ 


Keeping abreast of changing condi- 
tions is a big and important part of 
every agent’s job. This is especially 
true today, with countless factors of 
business and government directly af- 
fecting the needs for individual and 
family security. For example, social 
security, participation in group pen- 
sion or special retirement plans, as well 
as changing inheritance and estate laws, 
may affect an individual’s insurance 
program. 


This is why, to service policyholders 
effectively, it becomes the very real 
responsibility of all insurance agents to 
“keep posted.” 


Most Life Insurance companies con- 
duct formal training programs to help 
agents fulfill this responsibility. For 
example, at Metropolitan, there is a 
full-time training ‘faculty’? of about 
160 whose sole job is the continual 
schooling of the Company’s Field or- 


He’s an honor student— 





but he’ll never graduate 


ganization of 21,000 members. In addi- 


tion, Managersand Assistant Managers 
devote a substantial amount of time 
each week to training activities. 


The scope of the Company’s training 
activity is shown by the fact that ap- 
proximately 2,100 Assistant Managers 
each year receive the equivalent of 
three weeks of special tutoring. Ap- 
proximately 2,500 new Agents each 
year receive five to ten weeks of inten- 
sified training. Within the past two 
years, most of the Company’s 785 
Managers have received at least three 
weeks of special schooling. 


Day in, day out for more than 21 
years, this continuing program of edu- 
cation has helped to keep the thou- 
sands of Metropolitan Field Men and 
Women always up to date— equipped 
to do a better job of servicing the more 
than 33,000,000 Metropolitan pol- 
icyholders. 


For example, the advanced collegi- 
ate course of the American College of 
Life Underwriters—carrying with it 
the designation of Chartered Life 
Underwriter—has been completed by 


' 


416 candidates from the Metropolitan, 
and another 530 have completed one 
or more of these C. L. U. examinations. 


Yet, this more or less formal school- 
ing is only part of the story. Above and 
beyond the training supplied by their 
Company, Metropolitan Field people 
are also “‘volunteer scholars,”’ students 
on their own time. For, like ambitious 
and intelligent people in any business, 
Metropolitan representatives are anx- 
ious to improve themselves so that 
they can continue to render an out- 
standing service to the public. 


We think this is as it should be, for 
a competent job of servicing the public 
is the very heart of the Life Insurance 
business. 


COPYRIGHT 1952 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
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(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y,. 


This tribute to the Life Insurance Agent appears in current issues of Saturday Evening 


Post, Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Business Week, U. S. News and World Report and Forbes. 

















ROUP life insurance provided 
more family protection at the 
start of this year than ever before 
in history, with approximately 
31,000,000 persons covered in the 
United States for a record total of 
$58,057,000,000 of insurance. This 
was more than twice the group in- 
surance of five years ago and a rise 
of 14 percent in 1951.* 
This doubling of group life pro- 
tection since 1946 is shown in a 


coming 


FORWARD 


Income by Years 


1945 
5736189 


1947 
$12,691,135 


1949 
$17,796,175 
1951 
$22,653,709 














Now in our 34th year, the 
United is already protecting over 
ONE MILLION policyholders in 
35 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The complete line of coverages 
offered includes LIFE, A &H, and 
HOSPITAL plans issued on Week- 
ly, Ordinary, and Commercial 
forms. 


UNITED 
Insurance Company 


O. T. HOGAN, PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO 5, 


ILLINOIS 





GROUP UP 100% 


joint analysis made by the Institute 
of Life Insurance and the Life In- 
surance Association of America. 

“A smaller amount of new group 
life insurance was purchased in 1951 
than in the year before, owing to last 
year’s wage stabilization freeze af- 
fecting fringe benefits,” the state- 
ment said. “But while purchases of 
new plans declined 33 percent in 
1951, the past year’s $4,800,000,000 
of new group protection was more 
than the purchases in any year prior 
to 1950. In addition, nearly $2,500,- 
000,000 was added in 1951 to group 
contracts already in force.” 


Big Gains Reported 


At the start of 1952 there were 
73,000 master group life insurance 
contracts on the books, compared 
with 66,000 the year before and 
40,000 five years before. The num- 
ber of individual group certificates 
was 31,000,000, compared with 28,- 
000,000 a year ago and 16,000,000 
five years ago. The $58,057,000,000 
of group life insurance outstand- 
ing on January 1 compares with 
$50,910,000,000 a year ago and 
$27,703,000,000 five years ago. 

Ownership of group life insur- 
ance varies over the country, with 
the greatest per capita coverage in 
most cases in the large industrial 
centers, “4 

Aggregate ownership by states 
follows closely the population pat- 
tern, with New York leading, Penn- 
sylvania second and California third. 
But on a per capita basis, Michigan 
leads all states, with Connecticut 
second, New York third, Ohio 
fourth, Delaware fifth, New Jersey 
sixth, Indiana seventh, Illinois 
eighth, Pennsylvania ninth and Cali- 
fornia tenth. 

Of the aggregate group life insur- 
ance in force on January 1 of this 
year, $54,500,000,000 was for 21,- 
900,000 employee certificates owned 
by associated groups of workers, 
while over $3,500,000,000 was for 
group credit life insurance, covering 
unpaid balances of loans to more 
than 9,000,000 persons. 

Persons covered through their 
employee groups are the equivalent 
of about half of the nation’s work 


force, exclusive of agricultural work- 
ers and government employees, 
This addition to the family insur- 
ance protection of the country has 
been largely built up in the past ten 
years, more than two-thirds of all 
group life insurance having been 
added since 1941. 

Group credit life insurance has 
had an even greater percentage gain 
in recent years, this year’s $3,500,- 
000,000 outstanding on some 9,000,- 
000 borrowers comparing with $588,- 
000,000 on 2,400,000 borrowers in 
1946. As only the unpaid balances 
are included in the year-end tabula- 
tion, this represents a protection for 
many billions of borrowing, a type 
of safeguard which was relatively 
unknown a decade ago. 

Group life insurance is now mak- 
ing a sizable contribution towards 
the annual benefit flow of life insur- 
ance, the 1951 death benefits paid 
under group contracts being $338,- 
461,000 representing 158,430 certi- 
ficates. 


* Ordinary increased from $116 to $160 bil 
lions or 37% from 1946—-1951—editors. 


ss 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the June 

issue, the following companies 
have expanded, as indicated: Amer- 
ican United Life (Ind.) in Hawaii; 
Beacon Life (England) in Canada 
and Ontario; Canada Life in Vir- 
ginia; Crown Life (Canada) in 
Colorado; Farmers and Traders 
(N. Y.) in Maryland; Girard Life 
(Texas) in Arkansas and Virginia; 
Grange Mutual Life (Idaho) in Ar- 
kansas ; /daho Mutual Benefit Assn. 
in Alaska; Lincoln Benefit Life 
(Nebr.) in Colorado; Minnesota 
Mutual in Manitoba and Ontario; 


National Equity Life (Ark.) in 
Kansas; National Reserve Lif 
(S. D.) in Utah; Ohio National 


in Arkansas; Physicians Insurancé 
Co. (Mo.) in Arkansas; Pierce In- 
surance Co. (Calif.) in Wyoming; 
Professional & Business Men’s Life 
(Colo.) in Wyoming; Pyramid Life 
(N. C.) in Indiana, Maryland and 
West Virginia; Teachers Protective 
Mutual Life (Pa.) in Virginia; 
United Bankers Life (Texas) in 
Arkansas. 
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HE Western Spring Meeting 

of the Society of Actuaries 

attended by 400 members was 
opened by the President, Benjamin 
T. Holmes. Vice-presidents W. M. 
Anderson and R, C. Guest presided 
over the various sessions. 

In emphasizing the increasing im- 
portance of annuities in the business 
of life insurance companies, A. N. 
Guertin of the American Life Con- 
vention noted that in the nine years 
ending in 1947, the annual state- 
ments of life insurance companies in 
the United States show an aggregate 
underwriting loss of over $400,000,- 
000 on individual annuities alone. 
In the succeeding years a more re- 
alistic attitude towards annuity pre- 
miums has produced a better result 
and the continuance of this attitude 
will no doubt produce a better ex- 
perience in the future. He cited 
statistics to show the very great 
growth of the annuity business. 

J. W. Ritchie of the Sun Life of 
Canada said that during the period 
from 1921 to 1951 consideration for 
annuities and settlement options paid 
to his company increased from 7% 
to 35% of the total premium income. 
He pointed out that in the annuity 
business in the future it will be nec- 
essary to take account of many fac- 
tors notably; decreasing mortality, 
the frequent assessment of interest 
and expense bases ; the feasibility of 
participating rates, the effect of in- 
flation on expense, the Federal In- 
come Tax and competition in so far 
as it effects margins. 


Increasing Importance 


W. G. Bowerman of the New 
York Life pointed out that the thirty 
largest U. S. and Canadian com- 
panies had reserves on annuities 
"> as high as their insurance re- 
He cited the stock market 
crash in 1929 and Social Security 
legislation as factors tending to in- 
‘uence the public towards the pur- 
hase of retirement annuities. The 

isurance industry has made sub- 

antial financial contributions to 
he improvement of public health. 


5 
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serves. 
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WESTERN ACTUARIAL MEETING 


While this is for the public good it 
has intensified the problem of in- 
adequate annuity rates. 

E. F. Estes of the Bankers Life 
of Nebraska referred to the neces- 
sity of maintaining contingency 
funds to make up the deficiencies 
which are sure to be experienced on 
policies containing guaranteed settle- 
ment options. Modern sales tech- 
niques emphasizing income settle- 
ments intensify the problem. 

W. M. Anderson of the North 
American Life expressed the opinion 
that the life companies should give 
much greater emphasis to the annu- 
ity section of their business in issu- 
ing statements to the public. The 
tendency in the past to minimize the 
importance of this phase of the busi- 
ness has failed to bring to the atten- 
tion of the public that insurance 
companies are best suited to provide 
this service. 


Improved Mortality 


In discussing the probable course 
of annuitant mortality, M. Spiegel- 
man, Metropolitan Life indicated 
that since 1900 there has been a 
substantial reduction in mortality 
rates among persons aged 65 to &4, 
the improvement being more con- 
sistent and rapid in the case of 
women. Compared with both Cana- 
dian and Scandinavian countries it 
is quite evident that there is still 
substantial room for reduction in 
mortality at the older ages among 
American men. 

W. A. Jenkins, Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association 
pointed out that it was a fallacy to 
think that an increasing death rate 
can be expected at the older ages 
because the doctors are saving more 
and more weaker lives at the younger 
ages. Scientific advances improves 
the vitality of the whole population 
so that reduction in mortality in the 
later years of life is bound to result. 

L. E. Coward, Wm. Mercer Lim- 
ited thought flexibility concerning 
retirement ages offered protection of 
a pension fund from the effects of 
improving mortality. Both from the 


employer’s viewpoint and in the na- 
tional interest it is illogical to retire 
any man who is able and willing to 
work. 

Reference was made by B. F. 
Blair, Provident Mutual to the pos- 
sible improvement in mortality by 
educating persons against dietary 
excesses. Dr. Howard B. Brown, 
Medical Director, Mass. Mutual 
mentioned the possibility of -some 
startling results of the present in- 
tense research in degenerative dis- 
eases which when realized will affect 
the mortality at advanced ages. 

R. A. Hohaus, Metropolitan Life 
mentioned that there was a tendency 
for those in poor health to retire at 
the minimum age for social security 
benefits, while the healthier indi- 
viduals postponed retirement until 
69 or 70. The effect is to increase 
mortality in the first few years after 
65 and to reduce it thereafter. 

Recent changes in employee pen- 
sion plans of fourteen Canadian ir- 
surance companies was summarized 
by B. R. Power of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association. 
Six of them have made no substan- 
tial changes during the last five 
years, while the other eight have 
made various liberalizations such as 
increasing the maximum salary used 
as a base or increasing the rate of 
company contribution. H. A. Grout 
of the John Hancock and I. G. Roth 
of the Metropolitan Life reported 
recent revisions in the plans of their 
respective companies to adjust cur- 
rent conditions. A. Pedoe of the 
Prudential Assurance Co. reported 
that there was a trend in Great 
Britain to base pensions on final 
salary. At the same time, increases 
have been granted to those already 

retired so that they would not suffer 
in comparison. 


Agents’ Pensions 
The problem of trying to pay a 
level retirement benefit to agents 
was emphasized by H. F. Rood of 
the Lincoln National and R. C. 
Guest of the Mass. Mutual. Since 
(Continued on the naxt page) 
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Actuarial Meeting—Continued 


an agent usually has a decreasing 
commission income after retirement, 
Mr. Guest suggested some plan to 
provide an increasing retirement 
benefit should prove helpful. He 
also emphasized the growing prob- 
lem of transfering pension equities, 
when an employee changes employ- 
ment. T. Irvine of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion reported on a study of agents 
pension practices of 28 companies 
which operate in New York state. 
This showed the great variety of 
plans in existence and indicated that 
only 8 companies had made any 
changes in existing plans during the 
past two years. 

W. M. Anderson of the North 
American Life explained that Ca- 
nadian income tax laws encourage 
larger employee contributions than 
is generally true in the United 
States. R. M. Peterson of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society added 
a word of caution against basing 
pensions on final salary since it is 
difficult to assess the true liability 
in advance. 


Reserves 


In the discussion on reserve 
strengthening P. E. Martin, Ohio 
National felt that recent improve- 


ment in interest earnings had less- 
ened the need for strengthening re- 
serves on old non-participating life 
insurance. He stated that his com- 
pany had largely completed reserve 
strengthening on old annuities. The 
new requirement for a security val- 
uation reserve has absorbed capital 
gains which would otherwise have 
been available for reserve strength- 
ening. D. M. Ellis, Canada Life 
expressed the opinion that recent 
developments were not significant 
enough to warrant changes in long 
term reserve strengthening pro- 
grams. This appeared to be borne 
out by a study of the recent actions 
of leading companies. 

J. E. Hoskins, Travelers, de- 
scribed his company’s program for 
strengthening annuity and life in- 
come settlement reserves to allow 
for improving mortality. G. G. 
Myer, Confederation Life, felt that 
many American companies described 
as surplus, funds which should really 
be allocated for such contingencies 
as mortality and investment fluctua- 
tions. Such an allocation would give 
the public a truer idea of the nature 
of each company’s surplus funds. 

H. F. Rood, Lincoln National, 
felt that the adequacy of regular 
reserves had a great deal to do with 
the nature of surplus funds. Many 
large investors are beginning to pur- 
chase insurance company stocks and 
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we invite comparisons of benefits . 
But we especially welcome your attention to the 
manner in which we treat the policyholder. 


SO RE PNIOR . oc ccccacesec gees os President 
Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH e LIFE «© GROUP 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada 


The real test of the worth 
of a sickness and accident 
policy comes at claim time. 
So the right kind of claim 


service is all-important. 


As a leader in the 
non-cancellable disability field, 


.. of premiums . . . of 


INSURANCE Poa 


WORCESTER - MASSACHUSETTS 





the existence of any special reserves 
have to be thoroughly explained to 
them. 


Using Mortality Studies 


In the discussion of Mortality 
Studies, H. A. Garabedian of the 
John Hancock pointed out that it 
was important to present mortality 
results in such a way that they will 
be abbreviated, but intelligible and 
in credible terms. The over-all gain 
and loss mortality ratio represents 
a distorted and meaningless mortal- 
ity result. N. W. Macintyre of the 
Mutual Life of New York outlined 
a study which his company had made 
to compare the effectiveness of their 
underwriting and mortality experi- 
ence with that of other companies. 

R. E, Munro of the London Life 
presented a discussion written by 
D. N. McCormick, Chairman of the 
Mortality committee of the Canadian 
Association of Actuaries. This out- 
lined the method by which Canadian 
companies are accumulating §statis- 
tics on standard ordinary policies 
which may be used for year to year 
comparisons of mortality or at a 
later date to form a Canadian Mor- 
tality table. M. F. Feay of the New 
York Life and J. W. Ritchie of the 
Sun Life of Canada summarized the 
methods by which their companies 
examine mortality trends. J. H. 
Miller of the Monarch Life of 
Springfield pointed out that the us- 
ual comparisons of mortality implied 
the same potential improvement at 
all ages and suggested that it might 
be better to show differences in the 
actual mortality rates rather than 
differences in percentages. 


Premiums and Dividends 


A. L. Joyce of the Connecticut 
General in the discussion on Gross 
Premiums and Dividends remarked 
that the recent trend in mortality 
has justified reductions in premium 
rates,~being proportionately larger 
for the older ages at issue. This 
trend also has affected the size of 
dividends for participating insur- 
ance showing a change in the slope 
of dividends by age at issue and 
duration. 

His company followed the ap- 
proach of adopting a realistic view 
of mortality, interest and expense 
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assumptions in their new premium 
rates with an over-all safety margin 
then included. The improvement in 
mortality at the higher ages was first 
noted around 1940 co-incident with 
the introduction of antibiotics. 

Miss M. H. Schaeffer of the 
Equitable Life outlined the aspects 
of their dividend structure in con- 
nection with the present combined 
effect of such factors as increased 
average sized policy, mortality im- 
provement, etc. In regards to por- 
ticipating immediate annuity con- 
tracts, the effect has been in general 
of appreciably reducing dividends at 
the young ages and increasing divi- 
dends at the high ages. 

G. N. Watson of the Crown Life 
read a discussion of N. D. Campbell 
giving a review of the extent which 
Canadian company’s premiums and 
dividends have been influenced by 
recent trends. He stated that the 
trends shown in net interest earned 
is upward while mortality improve- 
ment has been comparatively slight 
over the past 2 years. Changing fac- 
tors have not yet been reflected, 
generally, in the dividend scales. 
Many companies are now studying 
the problem of increased costs, espe- 
cially in connection with the loading 
portion in dividend formulas for 
term insurance plans. 


Group Limits 


H. S. Beers of the Aetna Life, 
C. D, Rutherford of the Sun Life 
of Canada, D. N. Warters of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines and 
R. A. Hohaus of the Metropolitan 
Life discussed the problem of limits 
of amount on Group Life Insurance. 
The question was dealt with from 
the point of view of the underwrit- 
ing policy of the Insurer, the re- 
quirements of the Employer and the 
social desirability of permitting large 
amounts. It was felt that the amount 
of insurance should bear a close re- 
lation to the salary of the Employee 
and that the amount should be re- 
duced when the employee retires. 
Mere arbitrary limitation will not 
avoid the problem of filling the need. 


A. & H. 


S. Hansen of the Great West 
Life, C. E. Probst of the Connecticut 
General review the difficulties in- 
herent in covering retired employees 
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A limited range of coverages limits your ability to serve 
your clients as completely as they demand. Only 

with a complete line of Life and A&H protection can 
you give maximum service. 


Continental Casualty offers the most complete line of 
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America’s ONLY Department Store of A&H&H Insurance 
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for Sickness and Accident. The ex- 
perience is likely to be heavier and 
the administration is complicated by 
the change or residence of the per- 
sons concerned, claims tend to be 
larger because of the longer period 
of treatment and it may be desirable 
to limit the benefits to one maximum 
claim. M. D. Miller of the Equitable 
pointed out that there are some off- 
setting features in that retired per- 
sonnel normally have fewer depend- 


ents and the maternity risk is com- 
paratively small. 

R. L. Jex of Great West Life, 
H. E. Dow, Prudential Life, C. E. 
Probst and M. D. Miller agreed that 
the trend of sickness and accident 
claims had been upward in the last 
few years. The increase varies with 
the benefit involved from 6 to 25%. 
H. S. Beers felt that the reason in 
part is the gradual liberalization of 
policy forms. 
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Automobile (personal) 

Automobile (family) 

Aviation (pilot & crew) 

Aviation (passenger-scheduled) 
Aviation (passenger-non scheduled) 
Aviation (student) 

Blanket Credit Union 

Blanket Instalment Payment 

Camp & School (group) 

Catastrophic Hosp. & Med. (personal) 
Catastrophic Hosp. & Med. (family) 
Catastrophic Hosp. & Med. (group) 
Catastrophic Hosp. & Med. (franchise) 
Commercial 


Employee (personal) 
Employee (group) 
Farmers 


Hospitalization (personal) 
Hospitalization (family) 

Hosp. (group-employees only) 

Hosp. (group-employees & dependents) 
Hospitalization (franchise) 
Hospitalization & Medical (personal) 
Hosp. & Med. (family) 

Hosp. & Med. (group-employee only) 
Hosp. & Med. (group-employee & dependents) 
Hosp. & Med. (franchise) 
Housewives 

Mortgage Protection 

Newspaper Policies 

Non-Cancellable 

Polio (personal) 

Polio (family) 

Polio (group) 

Polio (franchise) 

Professional & Business Men 
Professional & Business Women 
Railway Travel 

Reinsurance 

Special Risks 

Specific Disease (personal) 

Specific Disease (family) 

Statutory Disability (California) 
Statutory Disability (New Jersey) 
Statutory Disability (New York) 


Weekly Premium (Industrial) 
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ready for immediate delivery 


The book you've been waiting for . . . the guide that shows just how 
profitable extra services to your clients and prospects can be. 


BEST'S ACCIDENT & HEALTH GUIDE shows all the lines of coverage 
offered by companies writing 95% of all accident and health busi- 
ness. The profit-conscious, service conscious agent will note that, of 
the 50 lines of A & H coverage, most companies write less than half. 


over 400 companies 


The GUIDE shows you exactly what coverages are written by more 
than 400 companies . . . what states they are licensed to operate 
in... what Service Facilities they offer . . . the range of brokerage 
commissions. In short, it tells you who pays best. 


The GUIDE aids you in long range planning: it shows the age and 
stability of the companies; it gives individual, group and total 
A & H figures, with two year comparisons of results by classes; it 
reports current experience figures for the major individual A & H 
coverages written. 





BEST'S ACCIDENT & HEALTH GUIDE enables you to get the profit- 
able extras, the high commission paying coverages you may have 
been passing by. It may introduce you to some coverages you have 
not been aware of . . . lines that are naturals for some of your 
established clients. 


Use BEST'S ACCIDENT & HEALTH GUIDE as a clincher to your 
sales presentation. See how simply, clearly and completely this book 
will aid you in your sales program. 








ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY INC. 


75 FULTON STREET ° NEW YORK 38, N.Y 


A »« BOSTON + CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES 
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EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY UP 


LTHOUGH life insurance in 

force in the United States has 
increased 67 percent since the end 
of World War II, the number of 
persons employed full time in life 
insurance home offices has increased 
only 32 percent, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

This is shown in a survey of life 
insurance personnel made by the 
Institute, which gives the total on 
January 1 as 345,500, compared 
with 344,750 a year before and 
261,200 at the start of 1946. 

Of this year’s total, 110,000 are 
home office employees, 39,250 are 
cashiers and clerks in agencies and 
196,250 are agents or managers of 
agencies. 

“One of the reasons life insur- 
ance costs to policyholders have 
been held down in the face of 
sharply rising costs generally has 
been the increased efficiency of op- 
erations in company home offices,” 
the Institute commented. ‘“Whereas 
one worker was required in home 
offices for each $1,750,000 of life 
insurance in force in 1946, to handle 
all underwriting, recording, servic- 
ing, investment details and benefit 
payment, the current ratio is one 
worker per $2,250,000 of insurance 
in force. 


Results in Economies 


“The greater output per worker 
can be credited partly to the in- 
creased use of office machines, partly 
to the constant search by the com- 
panies for improvements in methods 
and procedures, and partly to greater 
use of training on the job for work- 
ers. The net result has been both 
economy in operation and increased 
service for policyholders.” 

The man-hour effectiveness has 
also been increased sharply on the 
clerical side of agency operations. 
Today’s cashiers and agency clerks 
number nearly one-third more than 
at the start of 1946 and they now 
handle twice the sales, two-thirds 
more renewal business and 75 per- 
cent more premium collections than 
six years ago. Today’s 39,250 
agency cashiers and clerks compare 
with 38,250 a year ago and 30,000 
six years ago. 

There has been a similar step-up 
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in man-hour effectiveness in the 
sales side of the business, the Insti- 
tute report shows. The number of 
agents has increased by nearly one- 
third since 1945, but sales are cur- 
rently double those of 1945 and the 
service rendered policyholders has 
increased materially as more and 
more planning and programming has 
been done, the Institute says. To- 
day’s 196,250 agents and managers 
compare with 197,250 a year ago 
and 150,700 six years ago. 

Life insurance personnel is re- 
ported as follows: 


Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 


1952 1951 1946 


Home Office 110,000 109,250 80,500 
Agency Clerks, 
Cashiers ’ 39,250 38,250 30,000 
Agents, Managers. 196,250 197,250 150,700 
Ted ........ 345,500 344,750 261,200 


Of those now engaged full time 
in life insurance, two-thirds are 
men, but in the home office staffs 
alone, two-thirds are women. 


1951 LIFE TAXES 


OTAL taxes paid by all U.S. 

life insurance companies in 
1951 amounted to $298,000,000, up 
$93,000,000 from the previous year 
and $161,000,000 more than in 1940, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

Total taxes paid by the life com- 
panies in the six years since the 
end of World War II have topped 
$1,000,000,000. The 1951 taxes 
made up more than a fourth of this 
amount. 

The greatest increase in 1951 was 
in Federal income tax payments, 
which came to $96,000,000, com- 
pared with $20,000,000 in 1950 and 
about $1,000,000 in 1940. The Fed- 
eral income taxes incurred on 1951 
operations, which will be reflected 
in 1952 payments, amounted to 
$125,000,000. 

State and local taxes of the life 
insurance companies amounted to 
$159,000,000 in 1951, compared with 
$145,000,000 the year before and 
about $80,000,000 in 1940. These 
include all premium taxes, license 
fees, security transfer taxes and all 
other imposts other than real estate 
taxes; Social Security $14,000,000. 

Real estate taxes paid by the life 
companies in 1951 were $29,000,000, 
up $2,000,000 from the previous 
year. 


SMALL TOWN PEOPLE 


MERICANS are still predomi- 
nately a small town and rural 
people despite the rapid growth in 
city population, statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany point out based on a study 
of populations trends as shown by 
the 1950 Census. c 
Three fifths of the American 
people live in places with fewer than 
25,000 residents, the statisticians 
said. Less than one quarter of the 
people live in cities with populations 
as large as 250,000. In fact, 25 
states have no cities as large as 
250,000, and 13 have no cities above 
100,000. 

In general, the South has the 
largest proportion of people living in 
small towns and rural areas, while 
the Northeast has the lowest percent 
in such places. 

In only seven states—Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Illinois, 
and California—do the majority of 
people live in cities larger than 25,- 
000. On the other hand, in states 
such as Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and North Dakota, the percentage 





of rural population runs as high as 


70 percent. New York is the most 
urbanized state, with 59 percent of 
its residents in cities of 250,000 or 
over. 


The movement of the population 
into cities has been steadily growing 
over the last 50 years, the statis- 
ticians pointed out. In 1900, three 
fourths of the population lived in 
places under 25,000, and well over 
half the population lived in rural 
areas. At that time, 37 states did 
not have a single city with as many 
as 250,000 residents, and 11 states 
had no cities larger than 25,000. 

“The preference of many families 
for life in small towns and the 
countryside is also evidenced by the 
rapid expansion of suburban areas,” 
the statisticians added. 

“In the past decade, the commu- 
nities clustering around the larger 
cities have experienced the highest 
rates of growth. Through the de- 
velopment of suburban areas, large 
numbers of people are able to enjoy 
the advantages that small towns of 
fer while they share in the economic 
life of the near-by cities.” 


Best’s Life News 
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The Svenska Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Stockholm, Sweden has be- 
come the 17th associate member 
company of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association. The Association 
now has five such companies in 
Stockholm. Other associate mem- 
ber companies are located in Den- 
mark, Belgium, India, South Africa, 
Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Hawaii 
and Japan. 


More than half the class of 
Agency Management Association’s 
1949 graduate school in agency man- 
agement will attend this summer’s 
Third Graduate Seminar July 14— 
18 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago. 

The all-star registration list in- 
cludes managers of the largest Ordi- 
nary agencies in the world. 


oh 
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The Pioneer National Life of 
Kansas and the Commercial and In- 
dustrial Life Insurance Company of 
Texas have been admitted to mem- 
bership in the American Life Con- 
vention, bringing the total number 
of companies so affiliated at the 
present time to 232. 


mh <a 


On May 2 last, Mrs. Ellen A. 
Copley of Palo Alto, Calif. the old- 
est annuitant of the Bankers Life of 
lowa, was presented with her 207th 
monthly annuity check. This check 
brought her return on the annuity 
to almost 280% of her original in- 
vestment, which was made in 1935. 


On May 12 last the Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company de- 
clared a 50 cent dividend, payable 
May 16th to holders of record on 
May 8th. 
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The annual Loyalty Campaign 
conducted in May each year by the 


Berkshire Life was the most suc- 
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cessful this year in the company’s 
history. The production for the first 
5 months of this year showed a 
gain of 25% over the same period in 
1951. 


A 
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At the annual meeting of the 
Brooklyn branch of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of 
New York, Sophie Lubroth of the 
Mutual Trust Life was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Henry Marshall, 
Berkshire Life; vice presidents 
elected were: Administrative, Carl 
E. Haas, C.L.U., Continental As- 
surance; Public Relations, Morris 
Besso, Metropolitan Life; Treas- 
urer, Robert J. Sayles, Prudential ; 
Secretary, Joseph Schulman, Aetna 
Life. 


Five new companies have been 
admitted to membership in_ the 
Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters, bringing the total num- 
ber so affiliated to 81. The new 
companies are: Life of Virginia, 
Continental Assurance, Vermont 
Accident, Provident Mutual and 
General Reinsurance Corporation. 


In May some 80 home office as- 
sociates of the Business Men’s As- 
surance Company, including top of- 
ficers, department heads and super- 
visors, met to discuss the question, 
“How is the B.M.A. doing in 1952?” 
The primary purpose is to secure 
opinions as to the best way to keep 
the company in a strong position and 
at top operating efficiency. This is 
the second year the company has 
been using the plan and results have 
been most satisfactory. 
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The Business Men's Assurance 
Company has installed the first 
weather beacon in Kansas City. If 
this trend continues, life insurance 
companies and weather beacons are 
going to become synonymous. 





A new monthly publication called 
“Business Ownership Problems” has 
been published by Koster, Dana & 
Company, 30 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. This monthly letter 
is designed primarily for owners of 
closely held businesses. Exclusive 
distribution franchises will be made 
available to one qualifying general 
agency in each territory. 
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A 75 cent dividend will be paid 
on July 2 to holders of record on 
June 16 in the Canada Life As- 
surance Company. 

On May 22 last, J. Clifford Mc- 
Carthy, personnel executive of The 
Canada Life Assurance Company, 
died at age 47. 


Kok 


At the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Life Officers Association, 
Alfred S. Upton, vice president and 
managing director of the Dominion 
Life, was elected president succeed- 
ing J. K. Macdonald, of the Confed- 
eration Life Association. First vice 
president is George L. Holmes, vice 
president and actuary of the Manu- 
facturers Life. 

Canadian Life Officers Associa- 
tion has added $50,000 worth of 
grants for new research in the medi- 
cal field. This amount brings the 
total to more than $1,000,000 which 
Canadian life companies have spent 
in recent years for such purposes. 
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The period during which Cana- 
dian veterans can apply for govern- 
ment life insurance has been ex- 
tended to December 31, 1954 or 10 
years after discharge, whichever is 
the later. Korean veterans are eli- 
gible and the maximum amount 


available is $10,000. 
x. ser Ae 


At the May meeting of the board 
of directors, the Colonial Life In- 
surance Company declared a divi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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dend of fifteen cents (15¢), payable 
June 10 to holders of record June 2. 


“Benefits,” is the title of a new 
publication of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, which 
is believed to be the first that is 
edited especially for beneficiaries. 
The initial issue was sent with in- 
come checks in June. The purpose 
is to make the recipients “ambas- 
sadors of good will” for the busi- 
ness in general and the Connecticut 
Mutual in particular. In our opin- 
ion this is an excellent idea. 


When the general headquarters of 
the American Military Forces in 
Tokyo was returned to its original 
Japanese owner, it is interesting to 
note that it was returned to the 
Daiichi Mutual Insurance Company. 


On May 6th the Eastern Life In- 
surance Company voted to increase 
the par value of the capital stock 


NON-CANCELLABLE 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


Health & Accident 


aud 
all forms of 


PARTICIPATING 


Life Insurance 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





from $3.50 to $5.50 per share by 
transferring $109,522 from surplus 
to capital. 
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The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Inc., Irvington-On-Hud- 
son, N. Y., which published several 
small pieces of exceptional quality 
in the past few years, now offers 
a book “Essays on Liberty.” This 
book contains 37 articles dealing 
with the subject by outstanding peo- 
ple from all walks of life. Copies of 
the work, paper bound, are $1.50; 
cloth bound, $2.50. Quantity prices 
on request. 


x 2S 


A bill for extending the temporary 
formula for computing federal life 
insurance taxes enacted last year has 
been introduced in the House. If 
the bill is not passed the formula 
used for next year will be that en- 
acted in 1942. Under the 1942 law, 
life companies were granted an ex- 
emption for interest requirements, 
while last year’s tax bill was just 
about equal to the gain in interest 
earnings. 





INSURANCE OFFICE SPACE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 


New York City Insurance District 


Entire floor of 4760 sq. ft. 


2500 sq. ft. of modern air-conditioned 


basement space 


BEST BUILDING 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 


“OPERATION HOT DOG’ is 
the day for spring cleaning in ‘he 
General American Life when he 
home office gets a thorough going 
over from top to bottom. Every- 
one from office boy to president 
dresses for the occasion and parti- 
cipates. The 1952 collection of 
waste totaled 9 tons compared with 
last year’s 14. A picnic lunch is 
served at noon and from the princi- 
pal ingredient the occasion derives 
its name. 
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The Union Employees Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington has changed its name to 
“Group Health Mutual Life.” 

* & ® 

In June, President James A. Mc- 
Lain of the Guardian Life, was one 
of a group of civilian leaders who 
participated in a tour of our defense 
establishments in the Southeast. 


- ae ae 
At the annual meeting of the 


Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference held in Denver, the fol- 
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One reason— ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME is a 


powerful motivator. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Doing business through General Agencies in 41 states and the District of Columbia 
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lowing officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Robert R. 
Neal, North American Accident; 
chairman, executive committee, H. 
Lewis Rietz, Lincoln National Life ; 
Ist vice president, Travis T. Wal- 
lace, Great American Reserve; 2nd 
vice president, A. P. Dowlen, Re- 
public National Life; secretary, 
R. L, Paddock, Time Insurance 
Company. Members of the execu- 
tive committee elected were: P. G. 
Korn, National Casualty Company ; 
J. T. Phillips, New York Life; 
R. W. Smith, Unity Mutual Life 
& Accident and P. W. Watt, Wash- 
ington National Insurance Co. 
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The Wage Stablization Board in 
june announced a revision in regu- 
lations for health and welfare plans. 
in so doing it has eliminated set 
rules, etc. for approval of plans. All 
plans will now be approved except 
hose considered “unstabilizing.” 

In speaking on health and welfare 
plans, the Canadian Government 
operates one for deep sea fishermen. 
Rates have not been changed since 
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the plan was inaugurated in 1867. 
To currently pay its way these rates 
would have to be increased over 
1,000%. 
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On July 2 the /mperial Life As- 
surance Company of Canada will pay 
a 37% cent dividend to holders of 
record on June 20. 
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On June 11 last the /ndianapolis 
Life Insurance Company held an 
informal open house upon the com- 
pletion of a 3-story addition to the 
home office. Among the distin- 
guished guests were Governor Henry 
F. Schricker, Mayor Alex M. Clark 
and Insurance Commissioner Frank 
J. Viehmann. 


w Kw OW 


The following companies have re- 
cently been admitted to membership 
in the Institute of Home Office Un- 
derwriters: Guaranty Savings Life, 
Armed Forces Mutual, Constitution 
Life, United Home Life and Inter- 
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Pacific Mutual’s complete personal protection plans. 
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national Life. Membership is now 
218 companies. 
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At the annual meeting of the 
Special Libraries Association, Eliza- 
beth Ferguson, librarian of the /n- 
stitute of Life Insurance, was elected 
president succeeding Grieg Aspnes 
of Brown & Bigelow. At the same 
meeting, Miss F. Rowena Phillips, 
of the Manufacturers Life, was 
elected chairman of the Insurance 
Division, succeeding Hazel K. 
Levins, Mutual Benefit Life. 


~~ K OW 


With a new housing development 
for 644 air force families at River- 
side, California, the John Hancock 
Mutual Life will have invested 
almost $40 million in housing for 
military personnel. 


wx Ww 
At the annual meeting of the Life 
Insurance Institute of Canada, 


Harry L. Guy, Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, was 
elected president succeeding Peter 
McDonald, Crown Life. G. T. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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TO A LIFE COMPANY 
Wishing To Expand Business In 


THE NATION'S MOST 
RAPIDLY GROWING AREA 


If you are not getting more than your 
share of business in Long Island, N. Y¥., and 
if you are the type of company with which 
I might be proud to be identified, I can 
help you. 


Few men have had wider experience in 
every phase of insurance—and fewer can 
display such concrete evidence of success 
in — new ee. building ef- 
fective sales forces and sales. 

You'll find my references tops. As to 
money, my sights are high—providing I 
deliver. I'll welcome the opportunity to 
exchange ideas with a top-level executive of 
any aggressive life company of any size. 


Box 61, Doremus & Co. 
120 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Boston Mutual’s New Sales are 
running ahead of last year’s all-time 
record. 





JAY R. BENTON, President 











Congratulations 


to the 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 


OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


upon their 
25th Anniversary 


We pay tribute to the C. L. U. 
movement, as well as to the mem- 
bers of our field force who hold the 


C. L. U. degree. 


The Security Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of 
Lincoln, Nebraska 








Prentice, Imperial Life, and G. E. 
Brown, Sun Life, were named lst 
vice president and 2nd vice presi- 
dent, respectively. 
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At the annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of North- 
ern New Jersey, Horton Humphrey, 
Aetna Life, was elected president 
succeeding Philip H. Gillis, Provi- 
dent Mutual. Others elected at the 
same meeting were: Kenneth Mac- 
Whinney, John Hancock, Ist vice 
President ; Stanley Aquilino, Metro- 
politan, 2nd vice president; Peter 
Daly, Jr., Bankers National, Secre- 
tary; and Joseph Flanagan, New 
England Mutual, Treasurer. 
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On May 19 last, Bernard J. 
Dunne died at age 74. Mr. Dunne 
served the Metropolitan Life from 
1904 to 1944 and gained national 
recognition in the group insurance 
field by installing employee benefit 
plans. Among the business organi- 
zations in which he installed such 
plans were: General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric, Socony-Vacuum Oil, 
Republic Steel, International Shoe 
Company, Jones & Laughlin Steel, 
Potomac Electric Power Company, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, Johns-Man- 
ville Company, Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, etc. The 
General Motors contract incidentally 
is the largest group life insurance 
contract ever written. 
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Continuing its brief biographies 
of outstanding members of its official 
family, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has recently 
released the background data of 
James L. Madden, 2nd vice presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life. This 
is the second life insurance man to 
be so honored, the first being 
Laurence Lee. 
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The New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce has elected H. Bruce 
Palmer, executive vice president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, as presi- 
dent for the coming year. At the 
same time W. Paul Stillman, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 


company, was re-elected treasurer 
of the Chamber for the ninth con- 
secutive year. 
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On June 5 last, Archie H. Me- 
Kinley was named a senior oboe 
of the Mutual Life and thus joins 
the ranks of American office boys 
who made good. In 1909 Mr. Me- 
Kinley started as an office boy and 
in 1946 he was named manager of 
the Policy Payment Division. 
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In 1950, when the Mutual Life 
moved uptown, Schrafft’s restaurant 
was engaged to provide “desk-side 
coffee’ each morning for all em- 
ployees. The company knew that 
employees were going out for coffee 
in the morning and a great deal of 
time was lost. They reasoned that 
it might be more economical to bring 
the coffee and cake to the em- 
ployees. How wise their judgment 
was can be determined by the fact 
that now Schrafft’s caters to some 
50,000 office workers in over 20 
business firms in New York City. 
As a matter of fact the “Coffee 
Klatsch” has become big business 
in New York City and other 
restaurants are catering to the trade. 
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A special committee on group in- 
surance, headed by David C. Flue- 
gelman, C.L.U., Northwestern Mu- 
tual and vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been appointed by 
Charles E. Cleeton, C.L.U., presi- 
dent. The purpose of this committee 
is “to review the situation relating 
to limits, qualifications and types of 
Group Life Insurance coverage, with 
particular consideration to the wel 
fare and interests of the insuring 
public.” 
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A publication “Sales Starters,” 
of the New England Mutual was the 
only entry among those submitted 
by American insurance companies 
to receive an award of Merit in the 
recent Publications Contest con- 
ducted by the International Council 
of Industrial Editors. 

On May 27 last Albert H. Curtis, 
an insurance leader for over half 
a century and one of New Eng- 
land Mutual’s leading general agents 
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for 44 years, died at age 87. When 
Mr. Curtis retired from his agency 
(now under the direction of William 
Eugene Hays, C.L.U.), the in force 
exceeded $90,000,000. 
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Laurence F. Lee, president of Oc- 
cidental Life of North Carolina and 
Peninsular Life of Florida, has been 
elected president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Lee, a former 
president of the A.L.C., has long 
been active in the National Chamber 
of Commerce. 


A measure to broaden benefits 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance was killed in the House of 
Representatives in May. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association led the 
fight against the change describing 
one provision as “socialized medi- 
cine.” House passed measure in 
June; Senate then deleted disability 
provisions. No final action at press 
time. 
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Non-medical limits of the Pacific 
Mutual Life have recently been in- 
creased, as follows : 0-9, $5,000; 10— 
30, $10,000; 31-35, $7,500 and 36- 
45, $3,000. These are limits for one 
year and the limit until examined in 
each case is $10,000. 


President Asa V. Call of the — 


Pacific Mutual has been named 
chairman of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the California State 
Chamber of Commerce to make a 
survey of the availability of volun- 
tary health insurance in California. 


x“ we 


With its regular issue of June 12, 
the Journal of Commerce of New 
York, included “Tested Pension 
Plan Procedures,” and Recent New 
'rends. This supplement is one of 
the best we have seen on pension 
plans for all types and _ includes 
many articles by outstanding au- 
thorities in the various categories. 
Copies of it may be secured from the 
Journal of Commerce at $1.00 each 
and the address is 63 Park Row, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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H. R. BUCKMAN C.L.U. 

* Life & Quality member Million Dollar Round 
Table 

* 152 consecutive months on Honor Roll 

* Leader in Paid Volume 12 out of 16 years 

* 6 time winner National Quality Award 





and in 1951 the Buckman Agency posted the largest 
annual paid volume of any agency in our 42 years. This 
outstanding record demonstrates the successful combina- 
tion of a keen, aggressive sales group, and an attractive, 
salable product. 










INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 






Another 
SUCCESS 
STORY! 


a UP-to-the-minute 
an of Permanent 
Protection for 


H. H. GARRETT 
Helena, Montana 














Joining the Garrett Agency of Spokane, 


Washington, only three years ago, H. H. sonal and “theca 

“Garry” Garrett, our District Manager needs, the Noeneamd 

at Helena, Montana, has proved his field . ~ “ imum Policy 
,00 


0) featu 

Competitive ecm 
Premium rates com- 
bined with high cash 
values and low net 


underwriting skill in the past three years 
by qualifying for the ONLI Leaders Club 
in 1950 and again in 1951. He is setting 
the same fast pace this year as a top- 
notch personal producer. 


OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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In May, Prudential agent A. E. 
Stephenson, in Evansville, Illinois 
District Office #2 office, saw his 
picture in the Sunday paper there. 
It seems the local paper, in running 
an article about Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Governor of Illinois, needed a 
picture and the only one they had 
on file was A. E. Stephenson. An 
event like that should help make an 
agent well known in his home com- 
munity in a very short time. 


- In combination with 
our double and triple 
or family income 
— a combination certain 
to make policy holders 
fe Out of prospects. 


[acme 
‘7 COTUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Zanoong 


BOSTON 12, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Next Fall, public relations comes 
into its own as a major phase of 
normal business operations. Begin- 
ning at that time, Columbia Univer- 
sity will grant a degree of Bachelor 
of Science in public relations in the 
School of General Studies. So far as 
is known, Columbia is the first major 
university in the country to grant 
such a degree. 
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On May 20 last T. Guy Woolford, 
founder of the Retail Credit Com- 
pany in 1899, died suddenly at age 
76. Mr. Woolford who, with his 
brother, the late Cator Woolford, 
started the company and spent his 
entire business career with it. He 
served successively as manager, 
secretary and treasurer, president 
and chairman of the board. He re- 
tired from active duty in 1946. 
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The National Labor Relations 
Board has granted a request by the 
Insurance and Allied Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee—C.1.O.—to re- 
open the hearing in the case involv- 
ing California agents of the State 
Farm Insurance Companies, an 
action which apparently was settled 
when the agents were declared in- 
dependent contractors sometime ago 
—see May Life News, page 93. 
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According to the S.E.C., in 1951, 
individuals invested over $2 billion 
dollars in new stock issues, the 
largest amount since 1929, The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle re- 
ports that during the first two 
months of this year the amount so 
invested was $249,000,000 com- 
pared with $83,000,000 in 1951. 
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On July 1 the Sun Life of Canada 
paid 75 cents dividend to holders 
of record June 16th. 
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In 1951 the “Man of the Year” 
among field men of the United States 
Life was Stelios Nickells. It’s a little 
late to be talking about “Men of the 


Year,” but in Mr. Nickells’ case 
there is an interesting angle. | \e js 
a member of the company’s An eri- 
can International Underwriters 
Agency, Tokyo, Japan. Last year 
he wrote over $2,540,000 on 60 paid 


cases in that city. 


SALES 


News sales for the Bankers Life 
of Iowa during April totaled $19, 
500,000, bringing the total for the 
first 4 months to $66,633,359. Of 
this amount, ordinary accounted for 
$42,898,094. 


x Ww 
April 


During approximately 


$194,000,000 in new life insurance 
was sold in the Dominion of Canada. 
This was broken down into $150- 
300,000 of ordinary, $16,200,000 of 
industrial and $27,500,000 of group. 


x we OF 

In the traditional “Par for 
Parkinson” campaign celebrated for 
one month each Spring by the 
Equitable Society, this year’s re- 
sults showed production of $950,- 
000,000 of life insurance made up of 
$252,000,000 of Ordinary and $698,- 
000,000 of Group. This year’s cam- 
paign commemorated the 25th an- 
niversary of Thomas I. Parkinson as 
president of the Society and was the 
greatest in the organization’s history. 
New lives written under Ordinary 
policies totaled 53,879, a gain of 
13,000 lives over any previous sales 
campaign. Approximately 4,000 
agents participated. 


wk owe * 


The annual President’s Month in 
the Equitable Life of Iowa in March 
broke all company records with a 
paid wolume of $13,193,356, repre- 
senting a gain of 11.5% over the 
same month in 1951. 


wx Ww 


At the end of March the Farm 
Bureau Life Insurance Company of 
Ohio had passed the $500,000,000 of 
life insurance in force mark. 
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Breaking all previous records for 
May, the Great-West Life produced 
over $22,000,000 of new business 
during that month. May also marked 
the 96th consecutive month that the 
Chicago branch of the Earl M. 
Schwemm, C.L.U. has produced 
ever a million dollars of new busi- 


ness. 


“x ke 


Submitted business for the Kan- 
sas City Life showed the largest 
amount in the first five months of 
this year for any comparable period 
in the company’s history. The writ- 
ten for May was $9,889,817, being 
exceeded by May, 1948 when sub- 
mitted business totaled $11,069,399. 


ye Se 


At the end of April the Liberty 
Life Insurance Company passed the 
half billion dollar mark of insurance 
in force. The company, founded in 
1905, has assets of over $59,000,000. 


w WK 


At the end of May the Manufac- 
turers Life announced that it had 
passed the $1,500,000,000 mark of 
insurance in force. During the past 
five years the business in force has 
increased by 50% 


w OW OW 


New production of commercial 
and monthly business for the first 4 
months of 1952 in the National Ac- 
cident & Health of Philadelphia, 
showed an increase of more than 
134% over the same period in 1951. 
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North American Life Insurance 
Company of Illinois has passed the 
$150,000,000 of life insurance in 
force mark which represents a gain 
of 50% in the last five years. 


w Ke OW 


May sales of $48,488,190 gave 
Northwestern Mutual the largest 
May in its 95 year history and 
topped the same month in 1951 by 
33%. Sales for the first 5 months 
of this year totaled $213,212,728, 
up 15% over last year. 
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W. L. MOODY, JR., 


New paid business for the first 
quarter of this year totaled $126,- 
378,640 in the Occidental of Cali- 
fornia, representing the best first 
quarter in the company’s history. 
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A net gain of $2,125,000 in life 
insurance in force in the Old Line 
Life was reported for the first quar- 
ter of this year, bringing the amount 
in force to $148,599,111. 


G. M. DREW, Roswell, N. Mex. 


came with Anico on 
July 10, 1939. Since then he has established 
an exceptional record as a Combination 
to Assistant in 
1942, he was promoted again in 1949 to 
Staff Supervisor. In 1951 his results earned 
for him the distinction of being the Leading 
Company in 
Ordinary and M.D.O. production. We are 
proud of George Drew and proud that Pan 
Anico provides opportunity for men like 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 
Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 


A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 
that a company succeeds only when its agency force 


The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


For information without obligation 
address “‘Executive Vice-President” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 


New business sold in the Pacific 
Mutual in April showed a gain of 
34% over the same month in 1951. 
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A new all-time record was set by 
the Philadelphia Life when new 
business paid for in May totaled 
$5,039,373, representing a 25% in- 
crease over the same month in 1951. 
The paid production for the first 5 
months was $17,638,027 exceeding 
the best previous five months period 
in the company’s history by 15%. 
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OTAL premium income of all 
life, accident and health and 
casualty insurance companies in the 
continental United States from 
group insurance and group annuity 
coverage during 1951 crossed the 
$2,000,000,000 mark for the first 
time in history, the annual survey 
of group coverage by the Life In- 
surance Association of America 
shows. 

Last year’s premium amounted to 
$2,262,200,000 as compared with 
$1,862,800,000 during 1950, accord- 
ing to the survey, which also showed 
that premiums from group accident 
and health insurance last year were 
larger than from any other category 
of coverage for the first time 
record. 


on 
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Group accident and health pre- 
miums were at an all-time peak of 
$853,100,000 against $628,900,000 in 
the previous year. Next came group 
annuities with a total of $784,900,000 
in premiums compared with the 1950 
aggregate of $674,600,000. Group 
and wholesale life insurance pre- 
miums totaled $624,200,000 against 
$559,300,000. Both group annuities 
and group life also hit the highest 
levels in history. 

The increase of more than $200,- 
000,000 in premiums from group 
accident and health insurance re- 
flects the tremendous growth in in- 
surance against the expenses of 
hospital, surgical and medical care 
during recent years as well as con- 
tinuing expansion of insurance pro- 
viding weekly indemnity against loss 
of income. During the past five years 
the volume of group accident and 
health premiums has nearly tripled. 

The number of people covered by 
insurance companies under different 
types of voluntary health insurance 
plans also increased greatly during 
1951. Insurance against loss of in- 
come resulting from disability, or 
weekly indemnity insurance as it is 
usually known, protected 17,992,000 
persons at the end of 1951, as com- 
pared with 15,104,000 a year earlier. 
Outstanding policies under this type 
of protection, the oldest form of 
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GROUP COVERAGES IN 


accident and health insurance on a 





voluntary basis in the United States, 
provided total coverage of $423,800,- 
000 in 1951 and $365,100,000 in 
1950. 

The survey showed that 12,132,- 
000 employees and 14,531,000 de- 
pendents were protected against 
hospital expenses under group in- 
surance at the end of 1951, making 
a total of 26,663,000. The 1950 
total of 22,305,000 consisted of 10,- 
057,000 employees and 12,248,000 
dependents. 

Group insurance against the costs 
of surgical care covered 12,586,000 
employees and 13,790,000 depend- 
ents at the end of 1951, a total of 
26,376,000. Corresponding 1950 
figures were 21,219,000 total, 10,- 
309,000 employees and 10,910,000 
dependents. 

Group medical expense insurance, 
the newest-form of voluntary health 
insurance, was extended to 7,946,000 
persons at the end of 1951, including 
4,530,000 employees and 3,416,000 
dependents. The 1950 aggregate of 
5,644,000 people was made up of 
3,465,000 employees and 2,179,000 
dependents. Included in this category 
are small numbers of people covered 
by the new experimental forms of 
major medical 
trophe coverage. 

In addition to the persons pro- 
tected against hospital, surgical and 


expense or catas- 


Group Life Insurance In U. S. 


Tripled Since 1940 
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medical expense by group insurance, 
many millions are covered by the 
individual accident and health poli- 
cies of insurance companies and by 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield and other 
organizations. The totals protected 
by all types of voluntary coverage 
are reported annually in a survey 
prepared by the Health Insurance 
Council. This year’s edition of this 
survey was scheduled for the end of 
June. 

Coverage of $19,539,400,000 was 
provided to 9,470,000 persons under 
group accidental death and dismem- 
berment plans at the 1951 year-end, 
In 1950, the number of persons was 
8,073,000 and coverage was $16,- 
217,100,000. 

When 1951 ended, there were 
21,011,000 persons in the United 
States covered by $54,293,200,000 
of group life insurance under 61,450 
master policies. These totals com- 
pared with 19,006,000 persons, $47,- 
638,400,000 of group life in force 
and 55,840 master policies in 1950. 


Annuities Up 


Group creditor’s life insurance, 
which covers unpaid balances of loans 
made by banks, mortgage firms or 
other lenders, was extended to 9,- 
077,000 persons under 11,550 master 
policies at the 1951 year-end. The 
amount in force was $3,585,800,000. 
In 1950, 8,572,000 people were pro- 
tected under 10,230 policies in the 
amount of $3,148,500,000. 

Wholesale life insurance showed 
slight declines in coverage as com- 
pared with 1950. There were 277,- 
000 individuals covered with $552,- 
400,000 of such insurance. The fact 
that this type of coverage declined 
in volume is probably due to the 
tendency of group insurance con- 
tracts to be written covering smaller 
employee units than in the past. 

A %narked rise was recorded in 
group annuities which were cover- 
ing 2,535,000 persons at the vear 
end under 3,030 master policies 
An annual income of $721,800,000 
mostly in fully paid-up units, wa- 
provided at the year-end. Additions 
will be made over the years as addi 
tional premiums are paid. 
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Agency Management Association: Theo- 
dore A. Guest, who joined the Association 
in 1946, has been promoted from research 
assistant to research associate. 


x k * 


Alliance Nationale Life Insurance Com- 
pany: Bernard Benoit has been appointed 
general manager. 


x * * 


American Bankers Life: George S. Ling, 
in the business over 20 years and most re- 
cently actuary of the Woodmen of the 
World, has been named executive vice pres- 
ident and actuary. 


x * * 


Bankers National Life: Miss Marguerite 
Jacquinot and Mrs. Monica Guenther have 
been promoted to assistant secretaries of 
the company. 


=x Ff 2 


Beacon Insurance Company, Ltd.: E. L. 
R. Williamson, Brockville, Ontario, has 
been named chief agent in Canada for this 
Birmingham, England company, which was 
recently granted a certificate of authority 
in the Dominion. 


x & FW 


Canada Life: John W. Rintoul, a Fellow 
in the Life Office Management Association, 
has been promoted to personnel manager, 
succeeding the late J. Clifford McCarthy. 
Mr. Rintoul originally joined the company 
in 1933, 


xk 


Central Standard Life: The following 
promotions have recently been announced: 
Henry G. Johnson (1938) to assistant 
agency director; Donville S. Fairchild 
(1950) to agency secretary; Roy H. Carl- 
son (1951) and Edward W. Engelcke 
(1937) to directors of agencies, industrial 
division and intermediate division, respec- 
tively; Benjamin Getzoff (1938) to director 
of field service and Keith J. Naselius (1949) 
to field service assistant. 


xk * 


Colonial Life: Harold E. Stoner, with the 
company since 1935 and most recently an 
administrative assistant in the Agency De- 
partment of the home office, has been 
named manager at Norristown, Penna. 
onn Marvin has been named general 


agent for the company in Westchester 
County, N. Y. 


For July, 1952 


HOME OFFICE AND 
\ELD APPOINTMENTS 





Continental Assurance: Robert B. Hamor, 
in the business since 1936 with the Con- 
necticut General and most recently as- 
sistant manager in their Chicago brancn 
office, has joined the home office staff ot 


the Continental Assurance as_ superin- 
tendent of agencies in charge otf field 
service. 

Don L. Tenney, formerly with the 


Guardian Life in San Jose, has been named 
manager of the company’s San Francisco 
branch office. In this capacity he succeeds 
Fred M. Moore. 


* 8.2 


Equitable Life of Canada: G. E. Keddy 
has been named superintendent of agencies; 
R. A. Saunders, comptroller and R. W. Hill, 
Ottawa mortgage manager. 


&-o8 


Franklin Life: Keith S. Smith, in the busi- 
ness since 1937 and with the company 
since 1950, has been named national agency 
organizer on the home office staff. Prior to 
joining the Franklin, Mr. Smith was the 
leading producer for the John Hancock and 
he immediately assumed a similar role after 
joining the Franklin. 

Robert W. Dickerman, with the com- 
pany since 1949 and an associate in the 
Society of Actuaries, has been promoted to 
assistant actuary. 


xk * 


Girard Life: S. J. Gilbert, in the business 
since 1932 and most recently with the Con- 
tinental Assurance, has been named execu- 
tive vice president. In this capacity he will 
supervise the company’s agency operations 
in 14 states. 

x kek 


Great-West Life: Frank D. MacCharles, 
A.M., F.S.A., general manager and actuary, 
retired at the end of May after 41 years 
of service. Many men who worked under 
Mr. MacCharles over the years are now 
serving other companies both in Canada 
and the United States. The Great-West 
Life is second only to the Occidental of 
California in the number and variety of 
coverages it will write. Much of the credit 
for this excellent variety of protection goes 
to Mr. MacCharles. 

Three members of the actuarial depart- 
ment have been named executives following 
the retirement of Mr. MacCharles. J. E. 
Morrison, F.S.A, has been promoted to as- 
sistant general manager and actuary, while 
A. E. Loadman, F.S.A. and L. A. Cannon, 
F.S.A. were advanced to associate actuaries. 
All joined the company in 1932. 

Stefan Hansen, F.S.A. (1945) has been 
advanced from group actuary to director 
of group insurance. 








Guarantee Mutual Life: Arthur R. Buck, 
in the business 10 years, has been namea 
general agent for the company in Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, with headquarters at 400 
State Bank Building. 


xk * 


Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference: The Provident Mutual of Penn- 
sylvania has been admitted to membership 
—now 176 members and _ non-associate 
members. 


x & 


Kansas City Life: James T. Langston, 
with the company since 1934 and most re- 
cently assistant secretary and personnel di- 
rector, is now in charge of all tax matters 
of the company. K. E. Martin, with the 
company since 1931 and formerly a super- 
visor in the tabulating department, has 
been named his successor as_ personnel 
director. 


=x & F 


La Solidarite Life: Rosario Manseau has 
been named president and general man- 
ager, while Albert Boulet becomes vice 
president and treasurer. 


x *k* 


Life & Casualty: Harry Linn, who started 
with the company on a debit in Tupelo, 
Miss. 21 years ago and who since 1936 has 
been district manager there, has been named 
vice president and division manager of the 
North Central division. 

Charles W. DeJean, who joined the com- 
pany in 1940.and led all agents in 1948 and 
1950, has been promoted from superin- 
tendent at Lafayette to district manager at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


xk 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia: 
The following managerial appointments 
have been announced in the Ordinary divi- 
sion: James F. Floyd in Columbia, S. C.; 
William C. Womble in Jacksonville, Florida 
and Harold D. McCullough in San Antonio, 
Texas. Mr. Floyd and Mr. Womble for- 
merly were with the New York Life, while 
Mr. McCullogh was with the Fidelity 
Union Life. 


xk 


Lincoln Income Life: J. T. Asher, B. P. 
Gordon and W. F. Hall have been named 
managers in Frankfort District, Hazard 
District and Covington District. All are 
located in Kentucky and the last two 
named are newly created offices. 
{Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Manhattan Life: Bernard A. Haas, in the 
business since 1932, has been named gen- 
eral agent for the company with offices at 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
George W. Joseph, in the business over 
12 years with the Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Binghamton, N. Y. 


x * *® 


Manufacturers Life: G. L. Holmes, F.S.A., 
formerly assistant general manager and ac- 
tuary, has been promoted to vice president. 

J. R. Beveridge, who joined the com- 
pany in 1925 and most recently was asso- 
ciate actuary, has been promoted to 
actuary. 

x *k* * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Fred H. White, 
C.L.U., with the company since 1939 and 
manager in Buffalo since 1950, has been ap- 
pointed general agent there. 

B. William Steinberg, C.L.U., in the busi- 
ness since 1948 with the Mutual Benefit, 
has been named general agent for the newly 
established office at 163-18 Jamaica Ave- 
nue, Jamaica, New York. 


“= = 


Metropolitan: Frank S. Lewis, with the 
company since 1908, and John T. Hoyt, 
with the company since 1933, have been 
appointed assistant vice president, ordinary 
insurance division, and assistant vice presi- 
dent of the industrial insurance division, 
respectively. Mr. Hoyt is a Fellow in the 
Society of Actuaries. 

Following the retirement on June 30 of 
John H. Almy, superintendent of agencies 
in the company’s metropolitan New York 
City territory, G. Hoyle Wright has been 
named his successor. In turn Charles E. 
Creagh, manager of the Nashville, Tenn. 
district, was promoted to superintendent of 
agencies in the Great Lakes territory, while 
Emile P. Arnautou, his predecessor, was 
named to succeed Mr. Wright in the At- 
lantic Coast territory. 


* & @ 


Montreal Life: J. V. Desaulniers has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors 
and C. G. Greenshields, president. The 


former was vice president and the latter a 
director, as well as a member of the execu- 
tive committee. : 
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National Life of Vermont: Donald C. 
McLean, with the company since 1947 and 
most recently assistant director of selec- 
tion, has been appointed assistant actuary 
succeeding the late Harold J. George. 

Mr. McLean shortly thereafter com- 
mitted suicide. 


xk * 


New England Mutual: Walter Bjorn, for- 
merly with the Northwestern National, has 
been named director of group insurance 
and William R. Christmas, formerly with 
the Massachusetts Mutual, has been named 
secretary. In over-all charge of group is 
Walter Tebbetts, vice president. 


e: 2&2 


Northwestern Mutual: Robert J. Mc- 
Tigue, who joined the company in 1941 
and rejoined it in 1946 following military 
service, has been promoted to assistant 
director of agencies in the home office. 

Laflin C. Jones, with the company since 
1929 and most recently director of insur- 
ance and service research, has been named 
to the newly created post of executive 
assistant. 


x * * 


Northwestern National: Vernon Hook 
has been named divisional superintendent 
of agencies, with headquarters in Dallas, 
Texas. From this location he will direct 
sales and service operations not only in 
Texas but also in Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Kansas and southwest Missouri. 

Harlan F. Wheeler, with the company 
since 1938 and most recently regional group 
manager in Minneapolis, has been pro- 
moted to group manager, while James 
Devitt (1950) has been advanced to group 
secretary. 

The company recently resumed the writ- 
ing of group casualty business after a five 
months’ moratorium. The new business is 
being written at substantially increased 
rates and with major changes in underwrit- 
ing and administrative procedures. 


Occidental of California: Ralph S. Fey. 
ren, with the company since 1947, has been 
named manager of the first office estab. 
lished by the company in Georgia, with 


headquarters at 208 Volunteer Building, 


Atlanta. 

Marking the company’s entry into Wis 
consin, a new branch office has been opened 
at 161 West Wisconsin Avenue, with Wil) 
H. Froehlich, formerly agency supervisor of 


the Old Line Life in charge. Mr. Froehlich | 


has been in the business since 1946, 

H. F, McKee, with the company since 
1946, has been named general agent jpn 
Dalles, Oregon. 


x RW 


Postal Life & Casualty: H. Edmund 
Platt, formerly home office general agent 
for the Michigan Life, has been appointed 
superintendent of agents. 


= = 2 


Prudential: Carl P. Lundy, C.L.U., with 
the company since 1937 and most recently 
superintendent of agencies for the Metro- 
politan Region, has been named to 
head a specialized brokers’ service depart- 
ment just established. The new unit will 
assist and service brokers by: Continuing 
the operation of schools for brokers, pre- 
paring sales promotion materials and pro- 
viding experienced sales personnel to assist 
brokers with “on-the-scene” service. 

Howard A. Austin, Jr., C.L.U., has been 
named Mr. Lundy’s successor as superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

Wayne E. Philips, with the company 
since 1931, has been named head of the 
regional office in Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
office supervises 25 district offices staffed 
by more than 1,000 agents. 

Leo G. Rapp, formerly manager in West 
Palm Beach has returned to Chicago as 
manager of District #17, succeeding 
William Hadfield. At the same time sev- 
eral changes were made in Chicago and as 
a result District Office #17 is now one of 
the company’s largest district units with 55 
agents supervised by 8 staff managers. 

Robert J. Bruce, with the company since 
1936 and most recently manager at New 
Brunswick, N. J., has been named director 
of agencies at the home office. 

John J. Plumb, with the company since 
1938 and most recently associate director 
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Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actueries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wecker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








———— 


ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plens 
RICHMOND - ATLANTA 





A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Publi: Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


S. Tressel, M.ALLA. Wm. Hi. - C.P.A 

i Yotinan FSA W. P. Kelly 

WA. Moscovitch, A.S.A. Robert Murray 
Franklin 2-4020 








W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Wickenden, Morss & Associates, Ine. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARiIFS 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Weitere Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Sut /eys 
295 Madison Avenue, New York ts N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 








HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 


157 E. Erle Street 
CHICAGO Ii, ILLINOIS 
43%6 Bivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
108 W. Randolph St. Chicago |, Ill. 

el.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor fe Deneld F. Cempbell and Dendld 
F. Cempbell, Jr., Consulting Actueries. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaze 7-6612 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 











of field training, has been promoted to 
director. In that capacity he succeeds 
Howard A. Austin, Jr—see above. 
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Republic National: Miss Barbara Periman, 
formerly with the Mercantile National 
Bank of Dallas, has been named to handle 
publications, advertising and publicity. In 
this capacity she succeeds Francis J. Bohl, 
resigned. 


7" & & 


| Security Mutual Life (N.Y.): Bernard K. 


Holliday, in the business since 1939 with 


| the Continental Casualty, has been named 


chief underwriter in the A. 


t & H. depart- 
ment in the home office. 
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Standard Life of Mississippi: Dr. George 
W. Owen has been named medical director 
succeeding the late Dr. M. B. Ware. Dr. 
Owen has long been a specialist in internal 
medicine. 

x k * 


Standard of Oregon: William T. Moore, 
who began his career with the company 
as an agent in 1946 and who in 1949 estab- 
lished the East Portland Agency as man- 
ager, has been transferred in a similar 
capacity to Seattle. At the same time 
Robert L. Rau, who joined the East Port- 
land Agency in 1950, has succeeded Mr. 
Moore as manager in that Agency. 


x wk 


Sun Life of Canada: M. Nicholas Fox, 
with the company since 1946 and most 
recently inspector of agencies, Eastern U. S. 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











Division, has been named manager of the 
newly established office in Toledo, Ohio. 

O. R. Ainslie has been appointed resident 
actuary for the company in the London, 
England office. 


 & & 


Sun Life of America: Bertram A. Frank 
(1927) has been promoted to assistant sec- 
retary and general agency manager, and 
Norman F. Edmonds (1942) has been ad- 
vanced to assistant general counsel and 
assistant secretary. 


x «ke 


United States Life: James N. Mazzeo, 
who joined the company in 1948, has been 
appointed regional group manager for 
Metropolitan New York. 
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Wash. Developments—from page 10 


even if there was no increase in 
the income—the vice of the Act was 
that the tax would increase. This 
automatic increase would continue 
even if Congress did nothing. It 
essential, therefore, that the 
business should take the initiative 
to replace the 1950 Act. You are 
familiar with the picture. We did 
succeed in getting the 1951 Act al- 
though only on a temporary basis, 
applicable to 1951 business only. 


was 


Three Possibilities 


In 1951 we were faced with the 
extension of a temporary act that we 
did not like. Today we seek the 
possible extension of a temporary 
act that we do like. There are three 
alternatives today. One—a new 
formula advanced by the Stam 
Committee. Two—no legislative ac- 
tion at all and reversion to the 1942 
Act. Or—three—extension of the 
1951 Act. The Stam Committee has 
been at work and it may be assumed 
that some recommendation will be 
forthcoming. If it should be the 


kind of a proposal which the busi- 
ness would be called upon to oppose, 
it would probably mean that Con- 
gress could not act upon it at this 
session for there is a hesitancy on 
the part of Congress to consider 
controversial income tax legislation 
at this late day. 

If Congress does not act, com- 
pany tax liability will revert to the 
1942 Act. Between the time the 
1942 Act became abortive, and pro- 
duced no tax in 1947, and the pres- 
ent time, changes in the investment 
picture have been of such a nature 
that application of the old act to 
1952 business would produce ap- 
proximately $90 million in taxes. 

On the other hand, the govern- 
ment wants more—much more 
money. Congress is not going to see 
life company taxes drop from ap- 
proximately $135 million to $90 
million. There will be legislation 
and the answer probably will be the 
extension of the 1951 Act. The 
business will doubtless reaffirm its 
position that the 1951 formula 
should be the accepted formula with- 
out limitation, and not merely stop- 
gap legislation. In any event, it 
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seems quite probable that the fing | 
outcome will be the minimi, the | 
1951 so-called 6%% formula, for | 
another year. 


Tax on 1951 Business 


There is one point in this com- 
pany tax picture that should be 
clarified. Some companies have ex. 
pressed surprise at the tremendous 
increase in their 1951 tax liability 
over that for 1950, and they er. 
roneously attribute this increase to 
the new 1951 Act. Regardless oj 
the size of the tax any company paid 
on 1951 business, it would have been 
substantially the same amount had 
the 1951 Act been extended. For 
1952 business the tax will be much 
less than it would have been under 
the 1950 Act. This is easily ex-§ 
plained. f 

On 1950 business, taxes were paid| 
under the tax act of that year with 
the use of the so-called secretary's 
ratio which determined what per- 
centage of new income should be 
deducted as a policyholder and other | 
liability credit. After this deduction, | 
the regular corporate rate was paid 
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wives 


replies to 





An active concern in the insurance field 
desires to purchase a medium-sized, sound 
life insurance company or make a deal with 
the owners of a life insurance company 
whereby the owners may take out the pres- 
ent capital and surplus on a capital gain 
basis and still retain an interest in the life 
company and another going insurance 


operation commensurate with the value 


of the established life insurance company 


business. Those interested please address 
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ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
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GENTLEMAN JIM, the dandy of the 
prize ring. A fine boxer, a strong 
puncher, Corbett held his title for 
5 years. HE WAS A CHAMPION. 











in force in twenty years. 


THIS IS A CHAMPION. 


United Benefit, setting the pace 
in the industry. Half a billion 


$877,000,000 in 25 years... 
ONE BILLION JUST AHEAD. 


UNITED 

BENEFIT 

LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, OMAHA 


+ + + + + OF 





on the balance. Last year our avail- 
able figures showed that on 1951 
business, the secretary's ratio would 
approximate 88. This meant that 
there would be an 88% credit 
against income, leaving 12% to be 
taxed at the regular corporate rate. 
A 52% tax on this 12% of income 
would roughly equivalent to 
64%% on the whole. While the 1951 
6%% formula did produce slightly 
more taxes, this increase was com- 
pensated for by two factors. First 
—allowance was made for those 
companies having difficulties in 
meeting reserve requirements. Sec- 
ond—it did stop the operation of the 
built-in escalator factor whereby the 
tax was automatically increasing 
without further legislation, and 
without any reference to increase 
in business. We had a bear by the 
tail. Probably every company paid 
more taxes on 1951 business than 
on 1950 business. This was not 
unique as to life insurance, for every 
business paid more taxes. Our taxes 
went up because of a firming of in- 
terest rates, thus adding to the in- 
crease in income volume, and a gen- 
eral increase in corporate rates. This 
general corporate tax rate increase 
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be 


to 52% was a factor in fixing the tax 
rate of 614% for life insurance com- 
panies. The 612% figure does not 
reflect the general corporate increase. 

I do not wish to leave this subject 
of company income taxation with- 
out pointing out that we have oper- 
ating in this field a most excellent 
committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Claris Adams. The members 
are appointed by the presidents of 
the Life Insurers Conference, Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
and the American Life Convention. 
It is a joint committee of these three 
organizations. As a matter of fact, 
it is the only joint committee of 
these three organizations. 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


Another thing directly affecting 
company operation has been the 
economic Stabilization Program. It 
has affected every business. While 
it is true that the program does not 
control premium rates as part of 
price fixing, on the Wage and Salary 
side we are affected not only by the 
regulations visited upon every other 
business, but also we,have some 
special problems of our own. I refer 


particularly to the compensation of 
agents on a commission basis. Ad- 
justments of compensation of those 
on a salary basis or with a fixed 
drawing account probably can be 
made under existing regulations. 
Those on a strictly commission basis 
present a problem. They are classed 
as outside salesmen and treated as 
all other types of outside salesmen. 
If they are organized, then they 
are under the jurisdiction of the 
Wage Board. If they are unorgan- 
ized, then they come under the 
Salary Board. If they are independ- 
ent contractors, then probably they 
do not come under either Board. 
Just a short time ago, the Salary 
Stabilization Board issued a ruling 
to the effect that changes may be 
made in commission rates, provided 
such changes do not rest upon an 
increase in premium rates since Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. It is expected that 
this expression will materially help 
solve agency problems in many com- 
panies. 

As to agents who are independent 
contractors, to say that their com- 
pensation is not under the jurisdic- 
tion of either the Wage Board or 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Wash. Developments—Continued 


Salary Board, may have the effect 
of saying that the compensation 
comes under the price-fixing pro- 
gram. If so, they might or might 
not be exempt from pricing on the 
ground of exemption of those en- 
gaged in underwriting. 

Inability to increase compensation 
as to many insurance salesmen op- 
erated to reduce compensation. This 
is because of the changes in the 
types of policies which the public is 
buying. They are buying more term 
insurance than they previously did 
and, of course, at a lower premium 
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rate. This in turn means lower com- 
mission payments to the agent. In 
short, not only has the program pre- 
vented an increase in his compen- 
sation, it may have had the effect 
in some cases of reducing existing 
compensation. 

There are a number of factors on 
the Washington scene that directly 
affect the distribution of life insur- 
ance. Those which may be regarded 
as temporary arise from the Korean 
War and this brings up again the 
Wage Stabilization situation. Two 
things in particular have happened 
in that field. One—to the extent 
not seen in connection with World 
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158 Stars in Our Crown 


Last year, 158 Gulf Life representatives qualified for our 
top ordinary production club—the President’s Club—setting 
a new record nearly double that of any previous year. We’re 
especially proud of this group. 

Each of these representatives qualified in his own way. 
No matter whether business insurance, estate planning or 
package protection was chosen each had available suitable 

policies, the necessary sales tools and 
skilled assistance. 


Gulf Life Now Provides $620,000,000 
of Protection on 1,100,000 Lives 


J& INSURANCE COMPANY 


"A Southern Institution Since 1911" 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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War II benefits under healtli, wel 
fare, and pension plans ar 
classed as salaries and wages 
freezing of wages resulted 

general freezing of new plans. 
limited extent plans could be set up 
under general wage regulations, 
These regulations were too restricted 
for practical purposes. The placing 


now 
The 
n the 
Toa 


of insured pension plans was for all § 


practical purposes suspended. Not 
alone were group operations affected, 
The freeze applied to trusted pension 
plans and thus adversely affected 
not only group companies but com- 
panies operating on the individual 
policy basis. This entire picture, al- 
though now in the process of being 
cleared up, is still far from settled, 
It seems anomalous to have all this 
red tape on the basis of inflation 
control when we see according to 
the brief of the steel industry be- 
fore the Wage Stabilization Board 
that even a 1¢ an hour increase for 
employees in that business adds an 
additional ten million dollars to the 
cost of production. One can’t help 
but feel that in view of the present 
trend in the steel industry there 
should be almost de-control in these 
various areas which affect our busi- 
ness. 

The second factor flowing from 
the Korean War—one which also 
relates to both group and the trusted 
pension and welfare plans—is the 
cost of these plans when reflected as 
an item for reimbursement by the 
government to contractors doing 
work on a cost-plus basis. There 
are and have been many complica- 
tions in working out as between the 
government and the business a 
formula for determining these in- 
surance costs. These areas do pres- 
ent problems that impede the dis- 
tribution of our product but they 
are more or less temporary. 


Government as an Insurer 


On the other hand, there are 
other areas of a permanent nature. 
They are government programs 
which, to varying degrees, place the 
government in competition with us. 
The first and foremost continues to 
be social security. It is difficult to 
realize that only 15 years ago, by a 
5—4 decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, for the first 
time it was decided that the prin- 
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ciple of the social security tax was 
a valid exercise of legislative power. 
Taxes for social security purposes 
now represent the third largest 
source of federal revenue. This $3.9 
hillion social security tax is exceeded 
only by individual income taxes and 
corporate taxes in the order given. 
One has only to read the latest re- 
port of the Federal Security Agency 
to get some idea as to the further 
extension that is presently advo- 
cated. “The first objective in the 
field of income maintenance remains 
a comprehensive, basic national sys- 
tem of contributory social insur- 
ance. Such a system would assure 
continuing income to the families 
whose earnings are interrupted by 
unemployment, sickness, disability, 
retirement, or death of the principal 
earner. It would assure families 
against the cost of good modern 
medical care, which are unpredict- 
able in the individual case. . . . To 
close the gaps in our social insurance 
program, we need social insurance 
to cover income losses in periods of 
sickness and disability and social in- 
surance to cover the cost of medical 
care.” It is not necessary to elabo- 
rate upon the comprehensiveness of 
this program. The furnishing of this 
service by government will very 
largely be at the expense of private 
insurance. This expansion indicated 
above is and will continue to be 
vigorously pushed by its sponsors. 


280 Billion 


We also see the proposal for a 
comprehensive system of survivors 
benefits for those in the armed serv- 
ices, typified by the Kilday Bill. It 
professes to be self-sustaining al- 
though its sponsors concede that the 
program is based upon peace-time 
conditions. It does not take into 
consideration war mortality, even 
though set up in time of war. Then 
again, we have the regular veterans’ 
insurance programs stemming from 
both past wars with constant pres- 
sure for their expansion. Again let’s 
note the extent the government, in 
one way or another, is furnishing 
insurance. Parenthetically, I do not 


| like to call it insurance because it 
| departs from 


true life insurance 
principles. 
_, According to Actuarial Study 
*31 of the Federal Security 
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GUY O. BAGWELL 
Charlotte, N. C. 


CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR. 
Baltimore, Md. 


JOSEPH L. DENNISON 
Richmond, Va. 


| HORACE G. DENT 
Charleston, S. C. 





ROBERT P. ENGLANDER 
| Charlottesville, Va. 


R. N. FLICKINGER 
Norfolk, Va. 


R. A. GALLAGHER 


Alexandria, Va. 


CHARLES P. GAY, JR. 


Emporia, Va. 


| KERMIT M. HALE 
| Richmond, Va. 


| JAMES G. HUNTER 
| Harrisonburg, Va. 


HERBERT P. JONES 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALBERT D. KING, JR. 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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Congratulations 
TO OUR 
QUALITY AWARD WINNERS 


Twenty-four Atlantic Life representatives have earned positions 
of honor among the 1952 winners of the National Quality Award. 
The Company is proud to recognize these men for their out- 
standing accomplishments in the field of life underwriting. 
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GEORGE T. KING, JR. 
Richmond, Va. 


ROBERT H. LOVVORN 
Columbia, S. C. 


FRANK T. MANLY 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


W. NEAL McCORD 
Washington, D. C. 


L. S. NOTTINGHAM 
Lynchburg, Va. 


FRANK L. OLIVER 
Aberdeen, Md. 


HARRY M. PIPER 
Bristol, Tenn. 


HORACE F. SHARP 
Richmond, Va. 


FRANK VAN KEUREN 
Columbia, S. C. 


JAMES E. WILLIAMS 
Disputanta, Va. 


W. C. WOODARD, SR. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


CARY S. ZEHMER 
Petersburg, Va. 









































Agency, as of the end of 1951 it 
was estimated that the social secu- 
rity program alone would have in 
force what amounts to $280 billion 
of insurance. During the past year 
apparently private insurance has 
taken second place to the govern- 
ment. Note is also to be made that 
the recent readjustment of old age 
and survivor’s benefits reflect un- 
favorably upon our own business. 
This adjustment was said to be jus- 
tified because the cost of living has 
increased during periods of inflation 


and to meet these increased costs, 
benefits must likewise be increased. 
The last Federal Security Agency 
report says that as of September, 
1950, payments to beneficiaries al- 
ready on the rolls were increased by 
about 75% on the average. Private 
insurance obviously cannot be oper- 
ated in this way. 

In December you heard about 
pending proposals for permitting as 
deductions from income, payments 
made by individuals into restricted 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Wash. Developments—Continued 


retirement funds. The theory be- 
hind these proposals, foremost of 
which are sponsored by Representa- 
tives Reed and Keogh, is that tax 
treatment permitted employees un- 
der retirement plans meeting the 
requirements of section 165 of the 
Internal Revenue Code should be 
extended to groups of self-employed. 
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There is much pressure behind these 
proposals. Hearings are going for- 
ward although the prospects for pas- 
sage are extremely dim. 


Investments 


You, of course, know of the part 
which our business has played in the 
voluntary credit control program, 
sponsored by the Federal Reserve 
Board, to combat inflation. On May 
2, the Federal Reserve Board de- 
cided that the credit picture had 
improved to such an extent that the 
operation of the program was sus- 
pended, or rather put on a standby 
basis. Our business gained added 
stature for its cooperation in this 
undertaking. 

The investment side of our busi- 
ness for many months has been re- 
ceiving very close attention, both at 
the hands of Congress as well as 
various executive agencies. The im- 
portance of our business as a source 
for capital funds first came into 
prominence in connection with the 
T.N.E.C. operations in 1939. We 
have been more or less in the lime- 
light since that time. Congressional 
committees and governmental agen- 
cies, with increasing frequency, are 
calling upon us for information. 

A healthy thing that has happened 
during the past year has been the 
rescue of the federal reserve system 
from the domination of the Treas- 
ury. It is more than an open secret 
that there were far-reaching differ- 
ences between these two govern- 
mental agencies. The accord be- 
tween them reached a few months 
ago, and in which our business pos- 
sibly played a part, has been a fine 
thing. The fact that our business 
does take a more active part in such 
matters of government operations 
is a most healthful sign. 


Mortgage Money 


Although there are no indications 
of pressure for federal control of 
our business, there are proposals af- 
fecting us which in certain areas 
would be effective control. All of 
these relate to investments. For ex- 
ample, for some time there has been 
considerable pressure to extend the 
registration requirements of the 
S.E.C. One pending proposal would 
give the S.E.C. jurisdiction over the 
issuance of every security by an or- 


a 


ganization with as many as 3() 
rity holders and $3 million of 
In doing so, the proposal wou! 
tomatically subject stock insurance 


secu- 
issets, 
1 au- 





companies and probably mutual jn. 
surance companies as well, to certain 
regulatory requirements 0! the 
S.E.C. 

While not strictly a matter of 
regulation, we are also affected by 
the lending policies of the govern- 
ment. Thete is constant pressure by 
government, expressed — through 
Congress, to obtain financing for 
semi-government purposes at an 
artificially low interest rate. The 
price of money, like every other 
commodity, should be fixed in the 
market place. The institutional in- 
vestor in effect is told by govern- 
ment to lend money at a certain rate 
under threat of direct government 
competition. As an example, institu- 
tional investors did not completely 
supply funds for the V.A. program 
on a 4% basis. The government 
stepped in. The latest thing is legis- 
lation a short time ago providing 
$125 million of government funds 
for these direct V.A. loans. In 
much the same way, the government 
supports the secondary mortgage 
market through “‘Fannie May.” In 
recent hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Congressional leaders and 
others pressed for low interest rates, 
both as to V.A. and F.H.A., pro- 
grams—rates which were artificially 
low. In this same connection we 
understand there will soon be forth- 
coming legislation providing almost 
a billion dollars to support a secon¢- 
ary mortgage market through “Fan- 
nie May.” The business has con- 
tended that it is a false economy to 





promote this policy at artificially 
low rates of interest. The events of 
the past year support the position 
that artificially low interest or cheap 
money does feed inflation. 

We would be naive not to see the 
great interest which Congress has in 
the investment operations of our 
business. We can’t ignore the fact 
that our assets do play a tremen- 
dous part in the overall economy of 
this country and we must be pre- 
pared to explain our policies and 
activities in this field. Of course 
tendencies upon the part of Con- 
gress to direct investments of these 
funds into particular fields will con- 
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We are in a social era. The 


tinuc . ‘ ran 

public is demanding housing. The 
yeteraus are demanding benefits and 
privileges. All of these cost money. 


Congress wishes to tap the sources 
of private investment for these pur- 
poses sO far as possible. This very 
fact has brought us into close con- 
tact with Congress and executive 
agencies. This contact will be ever 
on the increase. There will be 
clashes between us and these agen- 
cies and movements as to what our 
responsibilities are in this field. 
There will be many occasions when 
our courageous “No” will be an 
unpopular answer. 


Facts of Life 


More and more we are reconciled 
to the fact that many, if not all, 
governmental operations about 
which we have been complaining for 
a decade are here to stay. Each suc- 
cessive demand for increased taxa- 
tion has carried with it sort 
of an idea that the increased burden 
was to be temporary. Each suc- 
ceeding session of Congress has seen 
greater and greater pressure for the 
expansion of social security. The 
O.A.S.1. and Unemployment Insur- 
ance of 1935 we regarded as a pro- 
gram complete within itself and not 
the beginning of a chain of govern- 
mental activity such as we have with 
us today. This is but another way of 
saying that all of the things about 
which we are complaining make for 
us areas of adjustment. Fortunes of 
a political party do not mean turning 
back the clock to the extent we may 
all desire. The only thing we can 
hope to do is to arrest some of the 
socialist advancements. We _ have 
gone too fast. We know that there 
are social responsibilities that be- 
long to government but we have 
heen too hasty—we have been too 
quick to let the government get into 
many areas which we now know 
can be more efficiently served by 
private enterprise. To put the sit- 
uation more bluntly, we hear on all 
sides statements that a change of 
administration will be the cure-all 
for our complaint. We are deluded 
if we put that much confidence in 
the success or failure of any polit- 
ical party. While we are talking 
about social security it is quite sig- 
nificant that proponents of changes 
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and expansion in social security do 
not belong to any one party. An 
analysis of the proposals which have 
been introduced since the first of 
the present year shows it is true 
that most of the sponsors belong 
to the majority party. Nonetheless, 
a strikingly large number of these 
proposals have Republican sponsor- 
ship. This Republican sponsorship 
would be greater if that party were 
the majority party rather than the 
minority party. 

Those acquainted with Congres- 
sional operations know that any im- 
portant piece of legislation is not 


apt to be passed under the sponsor- 
ship of the members of the minority 
party. The fact that there is such a 
large percentage of these introduc- 
tions with Republican sponsorship is 
significant. It indicates that if there 
is a charge in administration we 
must not expect too much lessening 
of the pressure for expansion of 
social security. 

In this same way we must not be 
too optimistic. A political change 
would provide an answer to some 
of our problems but a mere change 
of political parties might not. The 
job is bigger than that. 
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NALU BUILDING FUND 


HE Life Underwriters Me- 

morial Building Fund, to estab- 
lish and equip a_ permanent 
headquarters for the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, re- 
ceived its official launching at more 
than three hundred 
local life underwriters associations 
all over the country during the first 
two weeks in May, stated Charles 
E. Cleeton, C.L.U., Occidental Life 
of California, Los Angeles, president 
of the organization. Mr. Cleeton 
said that in his travels across the 
country he found great enthusiasm 
for the fund drive and although 
about half of the local associations 
have so far staged a full-fledged cam- 
paign meeting, nearly all associa- 
tions have set up their machinery 
and held their organizational meet- 
ings during those two weeks. 

Mr. Cleeton told of most encour- 
aging reports from those associa- 
tions. In Wichita, for instance, 
ninety-seven members present con- 
tributed for an average of twenty- 
two dollars each,.with fifteen mem- 
bers donating one hundred dollars, 
to become Charter Builders. Chi- 
cago, Boston, Buffalo, Indianapolis 
and Kansas City are other large as- 
sociation cities where enthusiastic 
organizational meetings have been 
held. Several small associations 
have already wound up their cam- 
paigns, said Mr. Cleeton, and it is 
evident from the results that the 
majority of the members are whole- 
heartedly behind the building fund 
program. 


meetings of 


Special Recognition 


In some places, he said, it was 
not possible to launch the program 
in May, owing to the fact that state 
conventions and sales congresses had 
already been scheduled. In those 
instances, associations have set up 
fund committees and are conducting 
the campaign by personal solicita- 
tion and propose to clean up and 
celebrate at their June meetings. 

Several inquiries have been re- 
ceived from the field asking what 
special recognition would be given 
to 100% contributing associations— 
those associations where every mem- 
ber has made a contribution to the 
fund. In those cases, Mr. Cleeton 
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said, a special certificate suitable for 
framing will be prepared for those 
agencies and associations. He hoped 
that all associations would complete 
their drive programs by the end of 
May or, at the latest by June 15, 
when NALU Headquarters will 
make a tabulation reporting the 
progress of the drive nationally. 


PENSION PLANS 
INCREASING 


ORE than 3,250,000 workers 
M:.. now covered by the 12,260 
insured pension plans in force in 
the United States, largely the prod- 
uct of the years since 1940. 

This is shown in a survey made 
by the Institute of Life Insurance, 
covering pension plans in the United 
States, outstanding with life insur- 
ance companies at the start of this 
year. 


Eventual retirement income to 
be provided by these plans is at 
least $1,125,000,000 annually, with 
large additions being made each 
year. 


“The past decade has seen a 
remarkable growth of interest in 
pension planning,’ the Institute 
commented. “As an indication of 
the desire on the part of workers 
for organized pension plans, they 
have become a part of collective 
bargaining in many cases; and pay- 
ments into pension funds have often 
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been accepted as a alternative to 
portions of wage increases. Had it 
not been for the wage freeze under 
the Stabilization Program, which jn. 
cluded pension plans, the total jn 
force would probably have been 
much greater by now.” 


$6 Billion Set Aside 


More than $6,000,000,000 has al- 
ready been set aside with life in. 
surance companies by employers and 
employees, to back up the guarantees 
of the retirement plans. Premiums 
are being paid currently to the life 
companies under these pension plans 
in the amount of just over $1,000, 
000,000 annually. In addition, the 
funds are growing at the rate of 
about $200,000,000 a year from in- 
vestment earnings. 

In 1940, insured pension plans 
numbered only 1,530 and_ those 
plans covered 695,000 workers. The 
number of plans had grown to 6,700 
by 1945 and the persons covered to 
1,515,000. Since then, insured pen- 
sion plans have just about doubled, 
both as to number of plans and total 
workers covered. 

About two-thirds of the workers 
now covered by insured pension 
plans are under group annuity con- 
tracts. At the start of this year there 
were 2,720 of these group contracts 
in force, covering 2,065,000 work- 
ers. The average group included 
750 persons. 

The greater number of plans, 
on the other hand, are individual 
policy pension trusts, nearly two- 
thirds of the insured pension plans 
being on this basis. At the start 
of this year, such plans numbered 
7,800 and they covered 535,000 
workers, averaging 70 persons perf 
plan. 

One of the newer types of pen- 
sion arrangements, the deposit ad- 
ministration plan, accounted for 310 
groups of workers on January 1, 
but as they averaged more than 
1,506 each, they represented 470,- 
000 persons. This type, developed 
primarily in the past few years, is 
designed to set up funds for a group 
as a whole, with specific worker 
annuities established when each 
reaches retirement. 

There were an additional 190,000 
persons covered under 1,430 insured 
pension plans of other types. 
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